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Applications for Exhibit 
Space at A. G. A. Convention 
Coming in 


RE 1930 prospectus announcing arrangements for the exhibits 

to be held in connection with the Twelfth Annual Convention and 
Exhibition of the American Gas Association, which will take place in 
the Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J., October 13 to 17, 
inclusive, has been published by the committee in charge. 


All applications for space and other correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to C. W. Berghorn, Director of Exhibits, American Gas As- 
sociation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Applications for space already are being received at a rapid rate, 
and indications are that there will be a record-breaking display of gas 


appliances, equipment, processes, etc. 


The Exhibition Committee is composed of the following members: 
F. G. Curfman, Chairman; Robert S. Clarke, Jr., E. S. Dickey, A. H. 
Schroth, W. H. Tappan and J. S. Tatman. 
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Our Own Who's Who 








Herman Russell 





‘ueTy years in the gas and electric utility busi- 
ness culminated for Herman Russell on Decem- 
ber 6, 1929, when he was made president of the 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation. Follow- 
ing his graduation at the University of Michigan 
with a B.S., 1898, Mr. Russell pursued post-gradu- 
ate work for which he received the degree of MS. 
in 1899 and was awarded the first scholarship of- 
fered by the Michigan Gas Association, in 1900. 

For five years, Mr. Russell associated himself 
with utilities in Detroit, San Francisco, and Cin- 
cinnati, and then began his work with the Roches- 
ter utility as assistant superintendent of gas plants. 
He successively became superintendent, assistant 
general manager, general manager, vice-president 
and general manager and finally president. 

Mr. Russell is affiliated with many technical and 
engineering organizations and societies, including 
the American Gas Association, Empire State Gas 
and Electric Association, National Electric Light 
Association and others. He is a former president 
of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, as well 
as president of the Rochester Civic Improvement 
Association, Inc., and president of the Rochester 
Industrial Development Association. 
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Natural Gas Men Turn Eyes Toward 
New Orleans 


Annual 
Convention 
Opens May 5 


le of all natural gas men today 
are turning toward New Orleans, 
La., where this great branch of the 
American Gas Industry will assemble 
on May 5 in Annual Convention. They 
will gather to discuss topics and con- 
ditions confronting their industry, 
which not only is carrying out the 
greatest expansion in its history, but 
today has reached a point where it is 
an important factor in a large propor- 
tion of the Nation’s industrial life. 
With the spread of the natural gas 
pipe lines, their networks today are 
covering territory far remote from the 
fields of California, Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. It has been said, 
natural gas develops, so develops in- 


For four days—May 5 through May 
$—natural gas representatives will go 
into the details of the maze of ques- 
tions which confront their industry. 
Almost overnight new developments 
a company names, well-known 

for years, vanish, absorbed by the 
Bowing need for finance and opera- 


tion on an increasingly larger scale. 

Activities are widespread in all pro- 
ducing areas and this condition pre- 
sents problems, subjects and conditions 




















H. C. Morris 


to which natu- 
ral gas leaders 
are giving 
their earnest 
thoughts and 
efforts. Many 
of them have 
been engaged 
in carrying out 


experiments, the results of which promise 
to have far-reaching effects upon future ex- 


pansion of natural gas lines. 


Some of the outstanding men in the in- 
dustry have consented to give the benefit 
of their new-found information to the Con- 
vention, and for this reason plans are being 


B. J. Mullaney 


made to take care of not less than 
1,500 representatives at New Orleans. 

While this Convention will be 
known as ‘The Western Natural Gas 
Convention,” it will be open to all 
representatives of the industry. It is 
sponsored by the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, and is the twenty-fifth consecu- 
tive annual meeting of this branch of 
the industry, and the third of the 
Natural Gas Department. 

Convention headquarters will be at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, and ‘in charge of 
E. J. Stephany, Secretary of the Natu- 
tal Gas Department. 
Registration, for 
which there will be 
a fee of $3 per per- 
son, without addi- 
tional charge for any 
of the various enter- 
tainment features, 


Alexander Forward 


. 
: 
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Natural Gas Convention Headquarters, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans. Insert, E. J. Stephany, 
Secretary Natural Gas Department, who will be in charge of headquarters during Annual 
Meeting 


will take place in the ballroom on the 


first floor. All business sessions will 
take place in the Tip Top Inn, on the 
twelfth floor of the Roosevelt, and 
will include features of outstanding 
interest to those in attendance. The 
list of speakers is an impressive one. 

B. J. Mullaney, President of the 
American Gas Association, Alexander 
Forward, Managing Director, and H. 
C. Morris, of Dallas, Chairman of the 
Natural Gas Department, who will 
preside at most Convention sessions, 
are on the program to make addresses. 

E. L. Rawlins, of the United States 
Bureau of Mines; Bartlesville, Okla., 
will present a paper on “Gas Field 
Studies.” 


Dr. J. B. Garner, of the Peoples Gas 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., will speak 
on “Leak Detection and Prevention in 
Congested Cities.” 

W. M. Little, Industrial Engineer 
of the Cities Service Gas Company, 
Bartlesville, will discuss “Development 
of Larger Industrial Sales.” 

R. M. Redding, General Superin- 
tendent, the Dallas Gas Company, 
Dallas, Texas, will be heard on “Ap- 
plication of Degree Day Deficiency to 
Computing Domestic and Heating 
Loads.” 

R. E. Haas, Director of Public Re- 
lations, Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., 
New York, N. Y., will deliver a talk 
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on “Activities of a Public Relations 
and Advertising Department.” 

E. N. Watkins, Arkansas Natural 
Gas Corp., Shreveport, La., is expected 
to present a paper on “Uniform Classi- 
fication of Accounts.” 

One session of the Convention, over 
which J. D. Creveling, Manager of the 
Natural Gas Division of Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, New York, N. 
Y., will preside will be given over to 
an open forum. 

J. H. Dunn of the Lone Star Gas 
Company, Dallas, will lead a discus- 
sion on “Handling Water in Wells 
and Field Drips’ ; H. L. Gaibry, Chief 
Engineer, New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., New Orleans, will lead a discus- 
sion on “Recent Progress in the Satu- 
ration of Natural Gas with Oil and 
Water”; George B. Sheppard, Engi- 
neer, United Gas Company, Houston, 
Texas, will lead a discussion on “The 
Relative Advantages of Displacement 
and Orifice Meters.” 

The Program Committee is hard at 
work arranging the many details in 
connection with the Convention. In- 
asmuch as the topics to be presented 
will be of the utmost importance to 
the industry, careful study is being 
given this subject by the committes, 
Topics of interest to commercial mam 
agers will be a feature. Papers on this 
will be presented by F. M. Rosen 
krans, of Kansas City; W. J. McIntyre, 
of Shreveport, La.; Miss A. Berry, of 
San Antonio, Texas, and others. 

The Program Committee is as fok 
lows: 


N. C. McGowen, Louisiana Gas & Fuel 
Co., Shreveport, La. 

H. L. Montgomery, Cities Service Gas 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

T. J. Strickler, Kansas City Gas Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

L. Fitzpatrick, Utah Gas & Coke Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

George Wehrle, Public Service Com 
pany of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 

W. A. Dunkley, Memphis Power & 
Light Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. E. Merchant, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

A. C. Howard, Dixie Gas & Fuel Com 
pany, Houston, Texas. 

F. L. Chase, Lone Star Gas Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


While there will be no exhibits a 
the Convention, those in attendant 
will find plenty to occupy their time 
There will be a meeting of the Maia 
Technical and Research Committee #@ 
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10:30 o'clock, 


to delegates the 
Monday morning, 


privilege of fre- 


Hotel Accommodations At New Orleans 
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s on account of the satisfactory progress wives will attend a theatre party. to give the natural gas Convention un- i 
f which has been made, and because of There will be no banquet at this usual publicity and to that end, the ig 
=> the nearness to solution of several out- year’s Convention. following Publicity Committee is serv- it 
- standing problems affecting the indus- Those who expect to attend the _ ing: 
1- try. meeting are bein z J. C. Barnes, Chairman, New Orleans { 
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1g rangements and Entertainment: a 
e. A. B. Paterson, Chairman, New Orleans | 
n- Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, Louisi- i 
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- Wallace Blocker, Houston Natural Gas 
i Company, Houston, Texas. 
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of pany, Baker, Montana. 
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& the Hotel Roos- al Fitzpatrick Continued on page 182) 
slic evelt. 
Tuesday morning, guests of the del- 
om- egates will be taken on a tour through 
the old French quarter of New Or- 
q . . 
anys leans. Luncheon will be served in an 
Open courtyard. Visitors will be free 
: at Tuesday night to select their own sight- 
nce seeing trips or other forms of enter- 
me. tainment. 
{ain Wednesday night, there will be a 
eat stag smoker for the men, while their A. C. Howard F. L. Chase T. J. Strickler 
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New Orleans— 


Setting of 1930 Natural 
Gas Convention Among 
Scenes Which Saw History 
in the Making. 


sens Most Interesting City” 

is the name visitors have given 
New Orleans. Next month members 
of the Natural Gas Department of the 
American Gas Association who attend 
the 1930 convention will discover why. 

The name was apt, because— 

It was here they found unchanged— 
preserved through more than a century 
—the buildings, the entire settings in 
which the dramas, the romances, the 
tragedies of bygone ages were enacted. 

In New Orleans the imagination 
unaided can construct again the very 
scenes the sightseer has read about, 
talked about, heard about since child- 
hood days in the history class— 

The fantastic nights of the famous 
quadroon balls—the awesome days of 
slave auctions and later the days of 
the carpetbaggers—the picturesque pi- 
rates of Lafitte as they came to the aid 
of Andrew Jackson in the Battle of 
New Orleans—the beautiful typical 
Southern manses of the “land o’cot- 
ton” and sugar cane—the curious court- 
yards and iron-trellised balconies of 
the ancient days of Spanish and French 
rule—scenes without end. 

In the waters that surround New 
Orleans are to be found contrasts that 
few other spots in the whole wide 
world can afford— 

Sluggish, silent bayous—the stillness 
broken only by the occasional splash 


of.an alligator or a gar—winding their 
weary way beneath the inter-laced 
branches of century-old oaks and cy- 
presses—with long strands of Spanish 
moss dangling from their limbs. 

These are the scenes through which 
Longfellow sent Evangeline. 

But close your eyes for an instant 
and you are wafted as on a magic 
blanket as to the white shell beach of 
Lake Pontchartrain or to the booming 
surf of Grand Isle, or to the beauties 
of the Gulf Coast. 

In the teeming commerce of the 
broad “Father of Waters’ — the 
world’s greatest river—there is rf0- 
mance to be found—where the ships 
of all the world meet and exchange 
the products of all its nations. 

Thus in bold strokes is painted the 
picture of New Orleans. 

Now to fill in with touches of. de- 
tail— 


The City with a Dual Personality 

Nestling in the heart of the NEW 
ORLEANS of today, of New Orleans, 
America’s Second Port,—practically as 
it was in the days of Baron de Caron- 
delet and the Louisiana Purchase—is 
the Vieux Carre or The Old Quarter— 
the New Orleans of a century or more 
ago. 

Outside the boundary of Esplanade 
Avenue, the New Basin, Canal Street 


Old French Market 


OLD ABSINTHE HOUSE 


Celebrated rendezvous of the biblious; built 

in 1796; at Bienville and Bourbon Streets; 

now headquarters of Vieux Carre Asso- 
ciation. 


and the river is a city that is growing 
and that heralds its opportunities to 
the world—a city that looks to the fu- 
ture. 

Within the boundaries is a city of 
the past—a city that whispers reminis- 
censes of olden days of luxury and 
languor. 


The Place d’ Armes 

Just as the Vieux Carre is the heart 
of New Orleans, the Place d’ Armes is 
the heart of the Vieux Carre. 

It was within and around the old 
tall iron pickets that marks the square 
of the Place d’ Armes that most of the 
incidents recorded in the history of 
New Orleans took place. 

It was in this historic spot that the 
Louisiana Territory, constituting most 
of the Mississippi Valley, was trans- 
ferred three times—from France to 
Spain, from Spain to France, and 
finally with the Louisiana Purchase to 
the United States. 

It was around Jackson Square—as 
the Place d’ Armes is known now—that 
the gay social life of the city of old 
was centered. 
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The St. Louis Cathedral 

Facing the place on one side is the 
old St. Louis Cathedral on the site 
selected by Bienville—the city’s 
founder—205 years ago. 

The foundations upon which the 
Cathedral stands today were laid in 
1724. Changes and additions have 
been made but the Cathedral stands 


ST. PETER STREET 


Showing, to the right, old Spanish Arsenal; to the left, Lit- 


McDonogh, the founder of New Or- 
leans schools, as a suitor. 

In the old days these buildings, now 
tenements, were sumptuous apartments 
and still bear in the iron scrollwork of 
the balconies the monogram of their 
noble mistress. 

In the center of the square stands 
the famous equestrian statue of An- 
drew Jackson, the work 
of Clark Mills, set up 
in 1856 at a cost of 
$30,000, and upon the 
base of which General 
Butler during the Civil 
War cut the words, 
“The Union Must and 
Shall be Preserved.” 

In St. Peter Street, 
one block from the 
square, is the quaint old 
house in which Jenny 
Lind lived during her 
years in New Orleans. 


tle Theatre; typical Vieux Carre Street scene. At 514 Chartres 


practically the same as it has stood for 
close to two centuries. 

In the crypt of the old church are 
the tombs of many men in history, 
notably Don Andraes Almonaster y 
Roxas. 


The Cabildo 

Beside the Cathedral on one side 
stands the Cabildo, for nearly a cen- 
tury the seat of government, and on 
the other stands the Presbytere—two 
of the most interesting buildings in 
Mississippi Valley history. 

The buildings were erected by Al- 
monaster y Roxas during the regime of 
Spanish Governor Baron de Caronde- 
let in 1795. It was in the Sala Capi- 
tular—main chamber—of the Cabildo 
that the Louisiana Purchase—later di- 
vided into fourteen States—was trans- 
ferred to the United States by repre- 
sentatives of Napoleon and Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The Presbytere—on the other side 
of the Cathedral—was built a few 
years later as the house of the Capu- 
chin priests. It was later occupied by 
the state civil courts. Both buildings 
now contain the many interesting ex- 
hibits of the Louisiana State Museum. 
Flanking the Place d’ Armes on both 
sides are the buildings that Don Al- 
monaster y Roxas erected in 1849 in 
honor of his daughter, the Baroness de 

la, who would not have John 


Street, two blocks from the square, is 
the Napoleon House, to which Girod, 
a wealthy merchant, and Dominick 
You, one of Lafitte’s pirates, planned 
to bring Napoleon from St. Helena. 


The French Market 

As interesting today because of the 
exotic life that teems through, in and 
around it, as it is because of its his- 
toric significance, is the French Mar- 
ket, just off the northwest corner of 
the Place d’ Armes. 

The people of many nations and 
many races barter for the necessities 
of life in the old buildings. Sunday 
mornings when the carts of foreign 
truck farmers surround the place is the 
best time to see the French market. 

The market was first 
built here by the Span- 
iards in 1791—139 
years ago. Part of the 
old structure was tfe- 
placed in 1813 and a 
vegetable market was 
added in 1822, and the 
bazaar in 1872. 

No more colorful 
picture of life can be 
found anywhere. 

Little Italy—where 
thousands of Italian 
families are housed in 
tenements—bounds the 
market on one side. 
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The Archbishopric 

The oldest building in the Missis- 
sippi Valley is the Archbishopric, 
erected in 1727 on Chartres Street, be- 
tween Hospital and Ursuline. 

The seminary connected with the 
Archepiscopal Palace was built early 
in the Eighteenth Century on the site 
of a chapel erected in 1787 by Don 
Almonaster y Roxas for the Ursuline 
Nuns. 

The church fronting the street—the 
Church of St. Mary—was built in 
1846, and contains many interesting 
relics. 


The Beauregard House 

Another link to the days of yore 
stands across Chartres Street from the 
Archbishopric. It is the house in 
which Paul Morphy, the world’s great- 
est chess player, was born. 

It was later the home of General 
Beauregard, who directed the Con- 
federate forces at the Battle of Shiloh. 
Until the Eighteenth Amendment was 
enacted it was occupied by Silecian 
wine merchants. 


Old Absinthe House 

More than a century of dripping 
absinthe—since 1798—has worn a de- 
pression over two inches deep in the 
marble counter of the bar of the Old 
Absinthe House at Bourbon and Bien- 
ville streets. 

It was here that many of the famous 
old drinks of days that are no more 
were Originated. 

The construction of the Old Ab- 
sinthe House—like that of many 
others—is distinctly European and un- 
like anything seen elsewhere in Amer- 


NAPOLEON HOUSE 


Said to have been erected early in the Nineteenth Century 

by Governor Girod as a refuge for Napoleon when bis 

rescue from St. Helena was planned in New Orleans; 
corner Chartres and St. Louis Streets. 


aria 
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‘What 
Is Ahead 
of Us? 


M* appearance here is attended by 
mixed feelings. Appreciation 


of your courtesy in having me is min- 
gled with trepidation on at least two 
counts. I realize that I am facing one 
of the oldest, best organized and most 
effectively functioning regional util- 
ity associations in the country, and 
that its members are mostly practical 
utility operators of long experience 
who have discarded more knowledge 
of the business than I will ever know. 
Then, as a gas man, I come among you 
as a child among bearded philosophers. 

Here at the heart of the tremendous 
oil and natural gas industries, it would 
be presumptuous of me, not to say 
ludicrous, to assume a pontificial ad- 
visory or lecturing tone. You natural 
gas men airily toss off production and 
transmission and sales output figures 
that make us ordinary manufactured 
gas men dizzy. You now have to use 
four sets of ciphers after the initial 
numeral—trillions I believe the term 
is—in stating natural gas production, 
while we manufactured gas people 
still have to speak in terms of ordinary 
billions. 

Your program says I am to discuss 
“What is Ahead of Us.” There is a 
trick in that phraseology. It is elastic 
and expansive. 

Take it as a question in its simplest 
form, and the obvious answer is: 
“Nothing and nobody is ahead of us.” 
The public utility business and the 
people in it lead the procession. 

Take it as a query of broader im- 
port, Or as an assertion, in relation to 
forecasting the future, and we enter 
a field wider than the ordinary imagi- 
nation can span. In the light of what 
most of us have personally seen hap- 
pen in the various branches of the 
public utility business, he must be rash 
who would venture to forecast in terms 


*Address delivered before the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association, Tulsa, March 12, 1930. 


go me draw your attention to 
certain circumstances in rela- 
tion to which, I think, we have 
been entirely too pussy-footed. I 
mean the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion inquiry at Washington, which 
has been going on for about two 
years.... Any fair-minded and 
analytical examiner of those pro- 
ceedings will see that something 
more than 99 per cent of the so- 
called “disclosures” of “power 
trust” iniquity, as fed out to the 
public, have been misrepresenta- 
tions and frequently falsehoods. 
. .. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion inquiry has demonstrated the 
existence of an organized, definite 
and consciously directed propa- 
ganda effort to promote “socializa- 
tion’—the government ownership 
and operation—of certain basic 
industries, including ours. This 
program is shrewdly conceived and 
skillfully promoted. Its existence, 
“socialization” program, which 
many of us have been disposed to 
treat lightly, becomes of graver 
import when we look at it in con- 
nection with another circumstance. 
In the Senatorial resolution order- 
ing the current inquiry, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was di- 
rected to inquire into what had 
been done by public utilities to 
affect public opinion on govern- 
ment ownership. As the Federal 
Trade Commission interprets that 
part of the Senatorial enabling 











what may be ahead 
of us in change and 
development. 

But all of us, in all branches of the 
utility industry, I think, can agree on 
one thing. We are bound to have 
growth and expansion in spite of 
occasional periods of temporary slack- 
ening in general business. Past experi- 
ence forecasts that. The mere mo- 
mentum acquired in the electric, gas, 
street railway and telephone develop- 
ment of recent years, without any other 
impelling force, will carry us in the 
next five or ten years a long way on- 
ward. 

Take the side of the business I 
come from—manufactured gas. With- 
in the last dozen years, we have made 
and distributed more gas than had been 
made before in all the years combined 
since Murdock, Winsor, Lebon and the 
other pioneers originated the gas in- 
dustry near the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. This tremendous 
growth has been registered in the face 
of practically a transformation in the 
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resolution to which I have referred 
—and you will find this interpreta- 
tion more than once in the official 
record of the inquiry—whatever we 
do, directly or indirectly, to culti- 
vate good will for our business, is 
in effect “propaganda against gov- 
ernment ownership.” In other 
words, when we advertise our 
service and its efficiency, when we 
announce an addition to produc- 
tion and distribution facilities for 
bettering the service, when we open 
a new office or stay open after 
hours for the convenience of cus- 
tomers, and so on—even when we 
announce a reduction in rates—we 
are, in effect, as interpreted by the 
Federal Trade Commission, engag- 
ing in “propaganda against govern- 
ment ownership.” I am not exag- 
gerating. . . . This would seem to 
be something for us and all other 
business people to think about. It 
applies to other businesses as well 
as to utilities. It applies to rail- 
roads, banking, insurance, steel, 
coal and oil. If the reasoning I 
have indicated be permitted to go 
unquestioned, we may be farther 
than we realize on the road to 
“socialization” —government owner- 
ship and operation—of industry. I 
am not seeing ghosts; only remind- 
ing you that an ounce of preven- 
tion is still worth a pound of cure 
and that neglected disorders can 
become chronic.—B. J]. Mullaney. 








character and pur 
pose of the bust 
ness. 

The years I mention cover a consid 
erable part of the period in which the 
business has been switched over from 
a lighting business to a heating bust 
ness. The lighting load losses have 
had to be made up each year—the pat 
tial vacuums have had to be filled— 
before increases could be recorded. Yet 
the increases have come in ever-grow 
ing volume. The vitality and resource 
fulness within the industry as reflected 
in those circumstances are inspiring 
The circumstances also suggest that 
manufactured gas men may have 
learned some things in their times that 
would be good for natural gas men @ 
know: a reason for their getting closet 
together. 

Just another citation to the gas bust 
ness while on that subject, for tit 
good of the souls of you strictly ele 
trical men. Some of you—I can a 
ford to speak plainly, perhaps, since] 
am also a part-time electrical mat= 
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are apt to be a bit chesty about your 
branch of the industry. Less than ten 
years ago, you were hearing from more 
or less eminent economists that the gas 
business was on its way to the indus- 
trial scrap pile, and that electrical de- 
velopment had a mortgage on the fu- 
ture. Those predictions have long since 
been discarded and look sillier than 
ever in the light of another fact. 

Gas and electricity, as we know, are 
simply different forms or sources of 
energy. The energy distributed as 
natural and manufactured gas in the 
United States in 1929 amounted to 28 
billion therms. That was the energy 
equivalent of 835,300,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours of electricity, 
and that amount of elec- 
tricity is more than nine 
times ‘the total United 
States production of elec- 
tricity in 1929. So the 
electrical business is still 
the “little brother” of 
these Energy Twins. 

Regardless of compar- 
isons, the essentials in 
facts of this kind em- 
phasize the extraordinary 
range of what lies ahead 
of us. The gas business 
has reached its present 
proportions mostly as a 
strictly localized business. 
But now, due largely to 
initiative and enterprise 
in the natural gas field, 
gas transmission lines hundreds of 
miles long are in operation, thousand- 
mile lines are in contemplation, and 
the imaginative see visions of gas 
transmission networks eventually ex- 
tending practically from coast-to-coast 
and from border to border. 

Progress in electrical production, 
distribution and utilization comes so 
fast that the observer can hardly keep 
track of its successive steps. Applica- 
tion of the vacuum tube in long-dis- 
tance transmission, for example, as re- 
cently announced, may profoundly af- 
fect. interconnection and high-tension 
transmission beyond anything now 
thought of. 

There is increasing coordination of 
tfansportation on steel tracks, on rub- 
bet tires, and hard roads, and in the 
air. In the field of communication the 
imagination is challenged by what may 
come from combination and coordina- 
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tion between the telephone, the radio 
and the magic of television, now lurk- 
ing just around the corner. 

But we cannot afford to put all of 
our mental energy into visioning the 
future. The challenging possibilities 
of what may be, only emphasize the 
impetative necessity of dealing ade- 
quately with what is, with things as 
they are, so that we may be able to 
deal effectively with the new develop- 
ments when they burst upon us. 

This furnishes, it seems to me, am- 
ple reason, if there were no other— 
and there are many others—for the as- 
sociational work you are doing here, 
as it is done in other state and regional 


Less than ten years ago, you were hearing from 
more or less eminent economists that the gas busi- 
ness was on its way to the industrial scrap pile, and 
that electrical development had a mortgage on the 
future. These predictions have long since been 
discarded and look sillier than ever in the light of 
another fact. Gas and electricity, as we know, are 
simply different forms or sources of energy. The 
energy distributed as natural and manufactured 
gas in the United States in 1929 amounted to 28 
billion therms. That was the energy equivalent of 
835,300,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity, and 
that amount of electricity is more than nine times 
the total United States production of electricity in 
1929. So the electrical business is still the “little 
brother” of these Energy Twins.—B. J. Mullaney. 


associations and in the national util- 
ity associations. A skeptic, sarcastic 
or scornful attitude toward associa- 
tion work is sometimes encountered. 
If there is warrant for that in any de- 
gree the fault is ours; it is the fault 
of us who belong to, and take part in 
association work. 

As for the association idea itself, it 
seems to me a natural development; 
it fits in with the way we are organ- 
ized, as a nation and a people; it is 
our American way of getting mutual 
and general interests attended to. We 
cannot dispense with leadership, but 
we have in this country no dictator- 
ships, no leadership imposed upon us 
from above, by heredity or otherwise. 
Leadership in this country has to win, 
and prove by performance, its right 
to lead. This is as true in business 
and industry as it is in governmental 
affairs. Associational effort helps both 
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to develop leadership and to make ef- 
fective application of it. 

Nobody knows all about the busi- 
ness he is in, nor even all about the 
particular segment or detail of the 
business in which he specializes. Any 
one of us can learn much that is of 
practical benefit to us individually by 
taking advantage of association oppor- 
tunities. That alone makes it worth 
while, to say nothing of what the as- 
sociation does for us in research, in 
compilation of pertinent information 
bearing upon our everyday problems, 
and in facilitating the interchange of 
practical experience. If the associa- 
tions are not doing all they can or 
should do for our in- 
dividual or company in- 
terests, the smart thing 
is to jump in and help 
correct the defects. We 
don’t improve our golf 
scores by locker-room cri- 
ticism of the association 
rules. 

One of the drags on 
efficiency and progress 
within a given company 
organization, according to 
my observation, is the 
tendency of department 
heads to think they know 
all there is to know about 
their respective jobs, each 
one’s horizon bounded by 
his own little water- 
tight compartment—no 
adequate co-relation of himself and 
his job to the other departments and 
functions and the broader interests of 
the company as a whole. Companies 
can handicap themselves by analogous 
isolation from their neighbors in the 
industry. 

Again going to the gas business for 
an illustration: some one has aptly said 
that a gas well, a pipe line and some 
customers do not make a gas business. 
You can paraphrase that and apply it 
with equal force to the electricity sup- 
ply, the street railway or the telephone 
business. That, apparently, was the 
way the gas business was often re- 
garded in the early days of “natural” 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, 
with consequences that scarcely need 
to be recalled. 

We now know, in gas, that a mul- 
titude of factors—the potential mar- 
ket for our product, the sales probabili- 
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ties and possibilities, the available re- 
serves, the character of demand, the 
load factor, and so on—have to be co- 
ordinated and co-related as directly 
affecting the financing of a project and 
the final pricing of the product by 
which the financing is supported. 

There is no ready-made, fixed for- 
mula for this. Obviously each project 
has to be worked out by itself. And 
the composite results derivable from 
associational cooperation are helpful 
to that end. One reason why elec- 
tricity has appeared to be getting the 
jump on gas, at times in the distant 
past, it seems to me, was the more 
practical and intensive character then 
of electric association work. That dif- 
ference does not now exist. Ten years 
of close contact with American Gas 
Association work and some acquaint- 
ance with other associations are con- 
vincing that the A. G. A. is doing its 
job in degree second to none. 

These considerations and implica- 
tions naturally come to mind when 
one is in natural gas territory—in a 
state where, I understand, not one cu- 
bic foot of manufactured gas has been 
produced in years. 

Natural gas development and utili- 
zation may be a bigger thing than 
most of us yet realize. As it looms on 
the horizon now, with immense sources 
of potential supply, but with those 
sources of supply far from the poten- 
tial market, it may even be the biggest 
thing of all, both industrially and 
financially, in the immediate public 
utility future. It has problems peculiar 
to itself, of course, but they are mostly 
analogous, at least, to problems else- 
where. 

Providing for the demand-peak is an 
ever-present gas business problem for 
all of us. In Chicago, our highest 24- 
hour demand to date is more than 
double our lowest one-day send-out in 
the same year and it is 45 per cent 
above the daily average demand. But 


Associational effort helps both to develop lead- | 
ership and to make effective application of it. *** | 
If the associations are not doing all they can or 
should do for our individual or company interests, 
the smart thing is to jump in and help correct the 
defects. We don’t improve our golf scores by 
locker-room criticism of the association rules.— 


we have a one- 
hour peak, oc- 
curring only a 
couple of times 
a year, at a 
rate of con- 
sumption that 
would be 200 
if per cent above 

the daily aver- 
age if continued for the full 24 hours. 

Your peaks are even more acute, I 
understand. In one of your cities last 
January, I am told, the peak demand 
was 12 to 15 times the normal demand 
during eight months of the year or a 
peak approximated for only 18 or 20 
hours of the 8,760 hours in the year. 
This provision for protecting the peaks 
lest disaster to the community follow 
a failure in service—I wonder how 
many smart-aleck political and journal- 
istic critics of the business have any 
conception of it. 

In manufactured gas, our new cap- 
ital needs are mostly for business ex- 
pansion. Yours have to include pro- 
vision for reserves to protect existing 
service, as the sources of supply now 
drawn upon are depleted. The invest- 
ment in these reserves has to yield a 
return. This necessity doubtless ac- 
centuates the financing and rate-mak- 
ing problems. It would seem to point 
to the inevitability of mergers and 
more mergers in natural gas, not only 
to facilitate financing but to assure 
resetve protection to the local or 
smaller systems. There is an analogy 
here to the usefulness of inter-connec- 
tion in the electrical business. 

By the same token, this need of re- 
serve protection for the existing serv- 
ice would seem to be a discourager of 
municipal natural gas _ enterprises, 
which necessarily have to be local. Ex- 
perience has shown, I understand, that 
the failures in gas service occur where 
the reliance is upon local supply. 

All of which 
emphasizes the 
dictum that a 
gas well, a pipe 
line, and some 
customers, 
don’t make a 
gas business. 
The operator 
who has not 
caught all the 
implications of 
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the biggest thing of all, both industrially and f- 
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that—who scorns association member- 
ship and plays a lone hand—is like 
the citizen who never looks at a news- 
paper. He doesn’t know what is go- 
ing on around him and is apt to hear 
of some things too late for his own 
good. 

An encouraging sign of the present, 
in all branches of public utility busi- 
ness, is the associational emphasis now 
put upon sales promotion. We have 
all become more sales conscious than 
we were eight or ten years ago, and 
we are all helping to educate one an- 
other in ways and means of increasing 
sales. The helpful effect of this is 
reflected in our increasing output. 
There are also indirect gains of no 
small significance, especially in our 
relations with customers and the pub- 
lic. 

One such gain may be the recogni- 
tion among ourselves that ours is not 
a monopoly business. Public utilities 
generally have suffered much from ac- 
ceptance of the “monopoly’’ label. We 
must get this “complex’’ out of our- 
selves before we can erase it from the 
public consciousness. 

In the academic discussion of ab- 
stract economics “regulated monopoly” 
is a sound term, of course. But within 
the meaning of “monopoly’’ to the 
man in the street, electricity, gas, or 
street railway business is no more of a 
monopoly than bottling and selling 
rain water would be. Nobody has to 
have what we sell. They want it and 
buy it only when it serves their needs 
better than something else would. 
When we learn that completely for 
ourselves, and extend realization of it 
to the public, some of our difficulties 
will be lessened. 

The popular interpretation of “mo- 
nopoly” no doubt colors, for example, 
public attitude toward mergers and 
holding companies, with consequences 
of far-reaching import. We are all 
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affected in our mental reactions by 
catch words and phrases. The popu- 
lar conception of what “monopoly” 
means naturally tends to prejudice at- 
titude toward a merger as implying an 
extension and tightening of monopo- 
listic “oppression.” 

This ties in with the concern in 
some quarters for the possible effect 
of large-scale operations, mergers and 
holding companies upon regulation. 
If there is a problem in this—and the 
existence of any real problem may be 
doubted—it can scarcely be solved by 
geographic changes in regulatory juris- 
diction—by transferring jurisdiction 
from state to federal authorities. 

Whenever large-scale operation and 
merger will increase efficiency and bet- 
ter service, it is bound to come as an 
economic certainty. Resistance to its 
coming, arising from misunderstand- 
ing, can be lessened by having the 
logic of it better understood. 

It has been well said that business 
is the oldest of the arts and the newest 
of the professions. This is more than 
a well-turned phrase when applied to 
public utility business, in which man- 
agement constantly takes on more and 
more the characteristics of a distinct 
profession. The trend is reflected in 
the establishment of a course in public 
utility management at your own state 
university, as similar courses have been 
established in other institutions of 
higher education. Thus professional 
ptide in one’s calling becomes an in- 
centive quite as strong, perhaps, as the 
economic or financial reward incentive. 

It may not be unreasonable to ex- 
pect this development-trend toward 
ptofessionalized management to have 
some effect upon regulation. It cannot 
be expected to—and should not—lead 
regulatory bodies to relax in their sense 
of responsibility or vigilance. But it 
may tend toward bringing together 
regulators and the regulated on a 
somewhat better plane. 

Before concluding these rambling 
remarks, let me draw your attention 
briefly to certain circumstances in re- 
lation to which, I think, we have been 


entirely too pussy-footed. I mean the 
Federal Trade Commission inquiry at 
Washington, which has been going on 
about two years. I shall not touch 
the complex and often boresome de- 
tails of the proceedings there, except 
to say: Any fair-minded and analytical 
examiner of those proceedings will see 
that something more than 99 per cent 
of the so-called “disclosures” of 
“power trust” iniquity, as fed out to 
the public, have been misrepresenta- 
tions and frequently falsehoods. But 
I would give a few words to one par- 
ticular detail. 

The Federal Trade Commission in- 
quity has demonstrated the existence 
of an organized, definite and con- 
sciously directed propaganda effort 10 
promote the “‘socialization’’—the gov- 
ernment ownership and operation—of 
certain basic industries, including ours. 
This program is shrewdly conceived 
and skillfully promoted. Its existence, 
“socialization” program, which many 
of us have been disposed to treat 
lightly, becomes of graver import 
when we look at it in connection with 
another circumstance. 

In the Senatorial resolution order- 
ing the current inquiry, the Federal 
Trade Commission was directed to in- 
quire into what had been done by pub- 
lic utilities to affect public opinion on 
government ownership. As the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission interprets that 
part of the senatorial enabling resolu- 
tion to which I have referred—and 
you will find this interpretation more 
than once in the official record of the 
inquiry—whatever we do, directly or 
indirectly, to cultivate good will for 
our business, is in effect “propaganda 
against government ownership.” 

In other words, when we advertise 
our service and its efficiency, when we 
announce an addition to production 
and distribution facilities for bettering 
the service, when we open a new of- 
fice or stay open after hours for the 
convenience of customers, and so on— 
even when we announce a reduction in 
rates—we ate in effect, as interpreted 
by the Federal Trade Commission, en- 
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gaging in ‘propaganda against govern- 
ment ownership.” I am not exagger- 
ating. 

Now what are the obvious impli- 
cations of that reasoning and that in- 
terpretation? If directly dr indirectly 
expressed opposition to, or non-accept- 
ance of, the government ownership 
idea is a meet subject for governmen- 
tal investigation, doesn’t it follow that 
the government ownership idea has 
somehow come to be deemed a funda- 
mentally sacred principle? If not, 
why should anybody's opposition to it, 
or mon-acceptance of it, be investi- 
gated? For the ordering of an official 
investigation is, of itself, an indict- 
ment that something inimical to the 
public interest has been done. 

This would seem to be something 
for us and all other business people 
to think about. It applies to other 
businesses as well as to utilities, It 
applies to railroads, banking, insur- 
ance, steel, coal and oil. If the rea- 
soning I have indicated be permitted 
to go unquestioned, we may be far- 
ther than we realize on the road 
to “‘socialization’"—government owner- 
ship and operation—of industry. 

I am not seeing ghosts: only re- 
minding you that an ounce of preven- 
tion is still worth a pound of cure and 
that neglected disorders can become 
chronic. As late as mid-July in 1914, 
nobody expected a World War. A lot 
of us didn’t believe a constitutional 
amendment for prohibition would 
ever come. But it did. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 


At the twelfth annual convention of the 
Oklahoma Utilities Association held in 
Tulsa, Okla., March 11, 12 and 13, the 
following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: president, T. H. 
Steffens, Sand Springs Railway Co., Sand 
Springs; first vice-president, S. I. Me- 
Elhoes, Southwestern Light and Power 
Co., Oklahoma City; second vice-presi- 
dent, R. J. Benzell, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, Oklahoma City. 
The following officers were reelected: W. 
R. Emerson, Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company, Oklahoma City and E. F. Mc- 
Kay, manager, Oklahoma City. 
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The Economics of Load Building 


Colonel Fogg 
I peoes is very little that I can pre- 


sent under the title “The Econom- 
ics of Load Building’ that has not al- 
ready been considered or discussed. 
It has been variously treated and made 
the subject of a number of papers and 
addresses, a recent one of particular 
interest being that of Mr. Samuel In- 
sull, Jr., before the American Gas As- 
sociation last October. 

My interpretation of the “Econom- 
ics of Load Building” is simply the 
profitable expansion of our business 
along sound economic lines, and I 
think it is obvious that anything even 
remotely approaching a comprehensive 
treatment of so broad a subject is be- 
yond the scope of any one man, any 
one meeting, or any one convention, 
not to speak of your endurance, nor 
my intelligence. The developments of 
the last several years indicate that the 
gas industry, if not entirely, is very 
generally alert to the importance of 
the selling effort, and the need for 
trained and efficient salesmanship, and 
sales leadership of the highest order. 
Similarly the industry now seems to be 
cognizant of the competitive condi- 
tions that confront us in practically 


* Address delivered before 1930 Annual Con- 
vention of the New England Gas Association. 
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Spend Most to Get Most Valuable Business— 
Give Each Class Best Promotional Rate— Pay 
Salesmen According to Their Worth. 

By OSCAR H. FOGG 


Vice-President of The Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York 


every one of the avenues open to the 
extension of gas service. 

The American Gas Association has 
done a great service in emphasizing 
the importance of these essentials, and 
promoting their acceptance by the in- 
dustry through the presentation of 
facts derived from nation-wide sur- 
veys of our sales methods and market 
conditions. Your own New England 
Gas Association has also been of sub- 
stantial aid in crystallizing thought 
and stimulating action along similar 
lines. 

But there are some other phases of 
the question which appear to have 
been less thoroughly considered, and 
which, because they are somewhat 
fundamental in character, invite analy- 
sis and discussion. 

Although we agree upon the vital 
importance of the selling effort, the 
feeling persists that salesmanship in 
the gas industry is still under-devel- 
oped. Those who feel called upon to 
explain, and perhaps justify, this feel- 
ing do so on the ground of the appar- 
ent lack of executive interest in our 
promotional work. Certainly there 
was a time when that interest was 
conspicuous by its absence, and there 
are many who feel that it has not 
even yet been adequately demon- 
strated. But I think that, in the main, 
there is evidence of a significant change 
in this respect, one indication of which 
was the alacrity with which a large 
and representative group of gas com- 
pany executives accepted service on 
one of the important committees of 
the Commercial Section of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, when an invita- 
tion was extended to them a month 
or sO ago to serve in an advisory 
capacity in the preparation of a study 
course on sales managerial practices. 
Twenty executives were invited. Not 
one declined! 


But we need more than executive 
interest; it must be coupled with the 
most practical kind of executive lead- 
ership and support. In this age, no 
business can endure if its commercial 
development and growth is not made 
a major executive function. That 
should not be interpreted as a demand 
that the sales executive shall be the 
boss. It is rather the expression of a 
conviction that the boss today who 
does not appreciate the importance of 
the modern promotional activity and 
provide brains, ability and dollars to 
conduct that work intelligently and 
aggressively, would do well to step 
aside and let someone take his place 
who has a proper appreciation of our 
industry's vital needs. 

If there exists any reluctance to ad- 
mit this necessity—it will perhaps be 
lessened by a thoughtful consideration 
of the figures published by the Gas 
Age-Record of January 25, 1930, 
where the average investment per dol- 
lar of gross revenue—for the gas in- 
dustry—is said to have advanced 
steadily from $5.14 in 1926 to $5.90 
in 1929. To ignore such trends as 
that is merely to postpone a grevious 
reckoning. 

Among other criticisms is that our 
promotional work is sometimes of a 
rather hap-hazard nature, and that a 
closer observance of underlying eco- 
nomic principles is necessary. There 
is certainly some justification for that 
view, and, to me at least, it suggests 
the importance of focussing attention 
on several elements which will un 
doubtedly exert a great influence on 
our future growth. 

If we needed any reminder of the 
present day trends of our load curve, 
we would find it in the relation of 
investment to gross revenue, which I 
have already referred to. That in it 
self emphasizes the importance of 
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greater selectivity in our load building, 
and of giving proper weight to the 
economic value of potential business. 

It seems reasonably certain that in 
the highly competitive fuel market of 
today, there will have to be not only 
revision of some of our rate forms, to 
enable us to extend our service in 
competition with other fuels, but more 
liberal expenditures for promotional 
work. The allocation of such expen- 
ditures, however, should be determined 
by sound business judgment in the 
light of the facts derived from a de- 
tailed study of the potential fuel mar- 
ket. 

By surveying, analyzing and classi- 
fying this market, we can determine 
with reasonable accuracy the relative 
value of each of the various groups 
of uses which, taken together, repre- 
sent the field of our possible growth. 
The factors that must be studied are: 
the condition of fuel usage; the bur- 
den imposed upon our manufacturing 
and distribution facilities; the extent 
to which each separate class of busi- 
ness can be taken on without adding 
to the existing investment, or the 
amount of added investment neces- 
sary to properly care for such busi- 
ness; the characteristics of the fuel 
demand and its influence upon the 
economy of manufacturing and dis- 
tribution operations. 

With such factors understood, the 
relative value of each class of business 
will be fairly definite. My use of the 
term “‘value” in this connection is 
intended to mean true economic value 
as ultimately translated into terms of 
met revenue. A study of this kind 
will show that the various classes of 
potential business have different values 
when viewed from this practical light, 
Of, as we might say, they will take 
tank in attractiveness or desirability in 
the order in which they contribute to 
the net earnings. This, in the end, is 
the objective of business operations 
generally. Why not allocate expendi- 
tures for promotional work on the 
basis of relative value to the company 
of each class of prospective business. 
This does not mean promoting the use 
of gas service to a few particular 
8foups of business to the practical ex- 
clusion of all others. Neither does 
Mean resting on our oars when a 


considerable portion of any particular 
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class of the potential market has been 
adequately covered by gas service. 

In our attempt to attract more desir- 
able business, we have, I believe, made 
much greater progress in the develop- 
ment of scientific rate structures than 
in scientific sales promotion. In the 
development of promotional rate 
forms, we extend to the purchaser 
certain price advantages because our 


study of his fuel requirements and - 


character of use indicate that we are 
able to supply his needs under condi- 
tions which are advantageous to us— 
conditions which make for the more 
balanced and efficient operation of our 
plant and service facilities. 

The gas industry generally agrees 
that this is a sound position, therefore 
the same consideration should deter- 
mine to a much greater extent than 
they do, the direction and intensity of 
our promotional efforts; in short, the 
division and allocation of promotional 
expenditures should be governed by 
the same economic principles that un- 
derlie modern and scientific forms of 
rate structure. I am not alone in the 
opinion that if the same amount of 
time and attention had been given to 
this question as has been given to the 
subject of rate structures—not only 
would some of the problems of the 
latter have been greatly simplified, but 
our general economic position would 
be much stronger than it is. 

Let us carry that same line of rea- 
soning a step further and apply it to 
the question of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion. As I have said on other occa- 
sions, the whole purpose underlying 
our sales activity is to expand the use 
of gas service. But mere growth in 
volume sold is not enough. The growth 
must be orderly, logical and in accord 
with the most efficient production and 
distribution operation. The _ sales 
value of load building should also be 
regarded in the light of its economic 
value. The effect of the sales repre- 
sentative’s work on the company’s 
earnings should be directly reflected in 
his compensation. 

Under given conditions of rate 
structure, population, and nature of 
territory served, some classes of util- 
ization will yield better earnings than 
others. Often that class which we 
used to speak of as the backbone of 
our business—the domestic or house- 
hold use—produces unsatisfactory re- 
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turns, and the reason for this has been 
extensively discussed and is well 
known to us all. These non-com- 
pensatory customers, depending to an 
increasing degree upon the service sta- 
tions of life—the bakeries, laundries, 
delicatessens and restaurants — and 
finding relaxation and entertainment 
more and more away from home, pre- 
sent an interesting and a serious prob- 
lem. A large number of these casual 
and convenience customers are served 
at actual loss. We cannot simply mark 
them off the books and limit our serv- 
ice to those whom it is profitable to 
serve. Unless we are fortunate enough 
to be able to establish a rate form that 
compensates us for these limited con- 
ditions of use, we have but one logical 
alternative—and that is to make these 
non-compensatory customers profitable 
by stimulating their demand for our 
service through the use of modern and 
properly balanced load building appli- 
ances. As many of the customers are 
the modern “cliff dwellers” the sale 
of appliances for furthering their use 
of gas service is very limited. Sev- 
eral companies have made remarkable 
strides with the refrigerator. This 
added load requiring practically no 
increase in production or distribution 
facilities, is of the most desirable 
character, often entirely reversing the 
status of what had been an unprofit- 
able customer, and in the aggregate, 
producing added revenue with little or 
no addition to the investment. 

I have taken this simply as a con- 
crete illustration of load building in 
its economic relation to the company’s 
earnings. Certainly the sales repre- 
sentative who is successful in building 
up the load of non-compensatory cus- 
tomers and carrying them over the 
line into the class of those who con- 
tribute their reasonable share of the 
net earnings is entitled to compensa- 
tion that recognizes the economics of 
the case. 

Similarly, added industrial business, 
of relatively uniform volume through- 
out the year, is far more valuable than 
the same volume consumed in a more 
limited period, because it contributes 
in greater degree to the company’s 
earnings. Should not the compensa- 
tion system give due consideration to 
these economic facts? In my opinion, 
unless it does so, it cannot be consid- 
ered as sound, either from the stand- 
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point of the company’s interest or that 
of the employee. 

Another value to be placed upon 
sales effort is the enduring character 
of the sale made. By more detailed 
study and intelligent effort the sales 
representative can frequently suggest 
ways in which the operation will be 
more economical to the user even 
though the load to the company is 
reduced. This fortifies the position 
of gas service against competitive 
fuels and will build a lasting load se- 
cure against the efforts of competitors 
to dislodge it. Should the compensa- 
tion of our sales force be penalized 
for building such a permanent load 
instead of a meteoric flash of high 
intensity which may soon pass? 

The increase in gas service on an 
economic basis can result only through 
salesmanship. The ability and energy 
of the sales representatives are to be 
recognized to the utmost. Outstand- 
ing accomplishments should be re- 
warded and no limit placed on earning 
capacity of the sales representatives. 
If our compensation system is sound, 
the higher their earnings the happier 
everyone will be—including the stock- 
holders. 

Here, in at least three of the essen- 
tials of building the load on an eco- 
nomic basis, that is, (a) in the expen- 
diture of money to secure business; 
(b) in the development of rate forms 
designed to secure business under the 
competitive conditions that now pre- 
vail, and (c) in the development of 
sounder systems of salesmen’s compen- 
sation;—it would appear that read- 
justment could be made in each to 
approach more closely the require- 
ment that is of the greatest practical 
importance, and that is, ‘what is it 
worth to us?” In few words, spend 
most to get the most valuable busi- 
ness; give to each class of business 
(or use) the best rate its value can 
earn; and pay sales representatives ac- 
cording to the value of the business 
they secure. 

In those companies supplying utility 
services other than gas service, such as 
electricity, water or transportation, the 
gas department should stand on its 
own feet and supply its own funds 
to increase or better its load condi- 
tions. To be the poor relation is not 
only uneconomic but unsatisfactory, 
even though through the help of our 


richer relatives we are enabled to bring 
about the increases which are so 
eagerly sought. 

We will be aided in this respect by 
the formulation and general adoption 
of sound accounting methods and poli- 
cies as they relate to our entire mer- 
chandising and promotional activities. 
Just how clearly the line can be drawn 
between the two is difficult to say, but 
the Joint Committee on Merchandise 
Accounting of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, has recognized the need of 
adequate accounting records of mer- 
chandising operations as apart from 
other new business activities, and is 
actively engaged upon the preparation 
of a classification of accounts and of 
standard forms of report, which will 
make available the correct measure- 
ment of the results of these operations. 
At the same time, the committee real- 
izes the close relationship—as insep- 
arable in fact as the two blades of the 
shears—of merchandising operations 
with other promotional activities 
which may not directly involve the 
sale of appliances, and I am told that 
it hopes to submit these report forms 
of appliance sales in such manner that 
the merchandising results can be com- 
bined with other new business ex- 
penses to show the net result of the 
entire promotional activities. 

I understand also that the commit- 
tee is giving attention to the evaluation 
of the load building results of mer- 
chandising, through a study under- 
taken under the chairmanship of one 
of your New England men—Mr. Da- 
vis M. DeBard, of Stone & Webster. 

In this connection we find another 
interesting point of view—in this edi- 
torial from the Electrical World of 
April 6, 1929: 


“Capital for Load Building” 


“In the annual report of the Southern 
California Edison Company, John B. Miller 
states that in the next five years the largest 
proportion of annual capital expenditures 
will be allocated to building new business. 
This program, formed to get larger reve- 
nues, reduced rates and greater net profits, 
marks a new cycle in the evolution of the 
company. Unit installations to system 
capacity can be made readily under a defi- 
nite schedule, and executive attention now 
is focussed on load building. 

“Domestic consumption has increased 
more than 33 per cent per customer on this 
property since 1924, but the officials are 
not content with this growth, and with the 
remarkable commercial activities back of it. 
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They are going to allocate money to load 
building. They are going to make an in- 
vestment to get new business instead of 
putting all capital into physical property. 
This is a conception of utility commercial 
activity far beyond that held under usual 
conditions. It is a conception needed in 
the industry. 

“Load building in its pioneer stages re- 
quires a cost, a degree of attention and a 
quality of personnel that seldom are low 
enough to permit of immediate dividends, 
Pioneer work with refrigerators, ranges, 
water heaters, oil burners, electric indus- 
trial heating and other loads is a costly 
business, and far-sighted executives realize 
this. An investment in ways and means to 
get this new business in volume is just 
as legitimate as an investment in a big 
power station that will be loaded only after 
some months or years of operation. The 
point of view is the thing. 

“Many contributions have already come 
to the utility industry from California, nota- 
bly customer ownership; but in the years 
to come the policy announced by Mr. Miller 
of spending money to get new business 
may be counted on to bring a new point 
of view into utility management—a point 
of view that will make for larger revenues, 
reduced rates and greater profits.” 


Do not understand me to advocate 
that policy—I merely present it as a 
new point of view—refreshing in its 
novelty. 

Two years ago I had the honor of 
presenting to this gathering some ob- 
servations on the subject of merchan- 
dising and trade cooperation under the 
title “Sales Allies.” I refer to it now 
only because it may be of interest to 
you to learn something of the progress 
that has been made in a situation where 
some of the principles referred to at 
that time have been put into operation. 

Not quite two years ago we under- 
took in New York to develop co- 
Operative merchandising, proceeding 
in a modest way—not at all sure of 
our ground—but convinced that the 
best initial course was one of modera- 
tion and careful development. 

As of December 31, 1929, we had 
gas appliances on display in the win- 
dows and shops of 105 plumbers, 
steamfitters, heating and piping con- 
tractors and dealers in the territory 
served by our group of companies. 
Only outstanding representatives of 
these businesses were selected, but 
practically all of our better plumbers, 
steamfitters, etc., are cooperating in 
the merchandising of gas appliances. 

The contacts formed by reason of 
the many transactions involved during 


(Continued on page 170) 
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A. G. A. Supporting Harry C. Abell 


















































Mr. Abell 


HE American Gas Association is 

sponsoring the nomination of its 
former president, Harry C. Abell, of 
New Orleans, La., as a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, to represent the Natural Re- 
sources Production Department. In 
addition to the enthusiastic approval 
of B. J. Mullaney, president of the 
American Gas Association, Mr. Abell’s 
candidacy has the endorsements of M. 
S. Sloan, president of the National 
Electric Light Association ; Paul Shoup, 
president of the American Electric 
Railway Association; William J. 
Welsh, president of the Empire State 
Gas & Electric Association ; and George 
E. Cullinan, chairman, executive com- 
mittee of the National Electrical 
Wholesalers Association. 

Mr. Abell is pronounced by his sup- 
porters as a man eminently fitted for 
a place on the board of the National 
Chamber from the standpoint of not 
only many important business affilia- 
tions, but also because of his achieve- 
ments in the national public utilities 
Otganizations. He has served as a Na- 
tional Councillor in the Chamber. His 
business connections are many, includ- 
ing: vice-president, Electric Bond & 


for U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Share Company ; vice-president and di- 
rector, Electric Power & Light Com- 
pany; president, National Power & 
Light Company; vice-president, New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc.; chairman 
of the boards of the Memphis Power 
& Light Company, Memphis Street 
Railway Company, and West Tennes- 
see Power & Light Company, and a 
director in other companies. 

Mr. Abell has been an active leader 
in association work and his activities 
have been characterized by outstanding 
achievements. Among the many im- 
portant positions he has occupied in 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion are the following offices: treas- 
urer, member of the Constitution and 
By-Laws Committee, member of the 
Electrical Resources of the Nation 
Committee, member of the Finance 
Committee, member-at-large of the 
National Executive Committee, chair- 
man of the Information Bureaus Or- 
ganization Committee, and vice-chair- 
man of the Public Relations National 
Section. 

In the affairs of the American Gas 
Association, Mr. Abell has long been 
one of its conspicuous leaders, and his 
contributions have been strong factors 
toward the advancement of the gas in- 
dustry. He has served as a director of 
this association continuously since 
1923, and as chairman and member of 
many of its important committees. In 
1924 he was elected president and his 
administration was so successful that 
he was unanimously reelected in 1925. 
Mr. Abell now is serving as chairman 
of the Committee on Coordination of 
Scientific and Marketing Research, 
which has the correlation of all 
research conducted by the American 
Gas Association involving a yearly cost 
of about $200,000. 

Among other organization affilia- 
tions Mr. Abell is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, American Institute of Elec- 








trical Engineers, Engineering Institute 
of Canada, Engineers Club of New 
York and the Bankers Club of New 
York. 


The election of directors in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is highly competitive. In order 
to insure Mr. Abell’s election it will be 
mecessaty to secure the support of 
many National Councillors represent- 
ing Organization memberships in the 
Chamber. All public utility executives 
are being urged to secure the commit- 
ments of the National Councillors of 
trade associations and local chambers 
of commerce, with which they have 
connection, to support Mr. Abell’s 
candidacy. The National Councillors 
are being requested to vote for Mr. 
Abell as Director, Department Natural 
Resources Production, at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., beginning April 
29. 

Headquarters of the American Gas 
Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, would like to be ad- 
vised of any support secured in behalf 
of Mr. Abell’s candidacy. 


Lawrence 
Everston 


John York 


Joseph J. 


Somers 


Harry 
Bennett 


Elizabeth J. 
Fleming 


M. G. Wuerstlin 


J. J. Dillon 


W. Schneider 
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Two Receive McCarter Bars— 
Medals for Nineteen 


ha Wem than 550 persons attended 
the annual dinner of the Quar- 
ter-Century Club of The Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, and afh- 
liated gas and electric companies, at 
the Roosevelt Hotel on Wednesday, 
February 19. Sixty-seven men and 
three women, who during 1929 com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service with 
the company, were received into the 
organization. 

Medals and special awards were 
given to forty-five other employees, 
including one woman, who during the 
past year have performed acts of con- 
spicuous bravery and have saved hu- 
man life, or who have made contribu- 
tions effecting safety, economy, and 
better operation. 

George B. Cortelyou, president of 
the company, presided. More than 


thirty other prominent officials of the 
utility companies were present, includ- 
ing W. R. Addicks, senior vice-presi- 
dent, who presented the company’s 


Meritorious Service Medals; Oscar H. 
Fogg, vice-president, who awarded the 
McCarter Medals for life-saving; and 
John Stilwell, vice-president, who pre- 
sented the Quarter Century Club em- 
blems to the new members. 

This is the largest delegation ever 
to be received into the club at one 
time, making the total membership 
795. There are only nine women in 
the club, and this is the first instance 
of three women becoming eligible at 
one time. 

Among those admitted to the club 
were Oscar H. Fogg, vice-president; 
John R. Fenniman, treasurer; George 
Lange, assistant secretary, and James 
F. Hunter, engineer of construction. 

Jacob Schmitt, of the New York and 


Thos. Coleman 


Wm. Kelly 


Queens Gas Company, received the 
silver Meritorious Service Medal of 
the company for having saved the life 
of a fellow-employee. Schmitt's cita- 
tion stated that: “At considerable haz- 
ard, and while off duty, he saved the 
life of a night foreman who was over- 
come with gas. He carried the fore- 
man down a ladder, resuscitated him 
after applying artificial respiration for 
forty-five minutes, sent the man home, 
and then completed the tour of duty.” 
This is the second time in the history 
of the Consolidated and its affiliated 
companies that a silver Meritorious 
Service Medal has been awarded. 

Eighteen bronze Meritorious Serv- 
ice Medals were presented at the an- 
nual dinner. Two of these awards 
were for contributions to design, con- 
struction, and maintenance, and the 
others were for bravery and life-say- 
ing. 

Earl L. Griffith, of The Consolidated 
Gas Company, received the bronze 
medal for the design and develop- 
ment of a special machine tool for 
cutting out a section of a steel main 
under pressure without interruption 
of plant operation and with safety to 
the operator. 

F. L. Mueller, of The Consolidated 
Gas Company, received the medal for 
the design and development of two 
special machine tools for cutting circu- 
lar openings in flat plating under pres- 
sure. Through the use. of these in- 
ventions of Mueller and Griffith, cer- 
tain jobs which have heretofore proved 
dangerous to workmen and costly 
through interfering with plant oper- 
ation can now be done safely, expedi- 
tiously, and with considerable saving 
in cost. 


Harry Polger 


R. F. Smith 
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Fred C. Mackee, a collector for The 
Standard Gas Light Company, was 
awarded the bronze Meritorious Serv- 
ice Medal for showing unusual brav- 
ery in repelling three thugs who at- 
tempted to rob him of his collections. 
The robbers were armed, but Mackee 
shouted for help, drew his own gun, 
and shot one of them. He was able 
to arrest one man, who confessed and 
made admissions that later led to the 
arrest of the man who was wounded. 

Two employees of the gas company 
received the McCarter Bar, and nine- 
teen received the McCarter Medal of 
the Ameri- 
can Gas As- 
sociation for 
the saving 
of life from 
asphyxia- 
tion by ap- 
plication of 
the prone 
pressure 
method of 
resus Ccita- 
tion. The 
Bar is given 
to those having received the' 
Medal on previous occasions. 

When Miss Elizabeth J. 
Fleming, of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, was awarded 
the McCarter Medal on Wed- 
nesday night, she was the first 
woman in the company, and 
the third in the country, to 
receive this Medal. 

Following were the awards 
made: 


J. J. Hoey 



















Silver Meritorious Service Medal 


Jacob Schmitt of the New York and 
Queens Gas Company. 


Bronze Meritorious Service Medals 

Miss Elizabeth J. Fleming, Earl L. 
Griffith, Thomas S. Hallinan, William 
Kelley, Patrick Lough, Harry Meyer, 
Frederick L. Mueller, Henry F. Paff, 
Harty Polger, Ludwig F. Rech, Nicho- 
las V. Rondi, Roland F. Smith, Martin 
G. Wuerstlin, and John A. York, of 
the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York; Jacob Benjamin and Fred- 
etick C. Mackee, of the Standard Gas 
Light Company; George N. Cassell, 
of the Bronx Gas & Electric Company ; 
and Charles Lindemann, New York & 
Queens Gas Company. 


McCarter Bar 
John Joseph Hoey and Angelo 
Passero, of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York. 


McCarter Medals 

Miss Elizabeth J. Fleming, Harry 
Bennett, Thomas N. Coleman, John J. 
Dillon, Lawrence Everston, William 
Kelley, Harry Polger, Ludwig F. Rech, 
Nicholas Rondi, Edward Schneider, 
Roland F. Smith, Joseph J. Somers, 
Frederick R. Ullman, Martin G. 
Wuerstlin, and John York, of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York; 
Louis Bollen, of Central Union Gas 
Company; George C. Lehman, of the 
East River Gas Company; Robert Ruf- 


McCarter Bar Winners 


fini, of the Astoria Light, Heat and 
Power Company; and Patrick Ware, 
of the Northern Union Gas Company. 


McCarter Certificates 
Thomas Hallinan, John Hein, Harry 
Meyer, and Henry Paff, of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York; 
and William Heiselman, of the East 
River Gas Company of Long Island 
City. 


Recipients of Quarter Century Club 
Emblems 


The following employees of The 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
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York received Quarter Century Club 
emblems: 

David Barry, George V. Barry, Miss 
Carolyn M. Bedient, Albert Beaupre, 
Thomas J. Byrne, Philip Canning, 
Harold Carpenter, Richard W. Cava- 
nagh, Charles J. Cavanaugh, Miss An- 
nie Conlon, Daniel F. Creedon, Ed- 
ward Crofton, Thomas Crowley, Al- 
bert E. Cursons, Edward Doherty, 
James J. Feighery, John R. Fenniman, 
Oscar H. Fogg, Nicola Fologario, 
Charles J. Gefvert, John Gerdes, John 
Gerzewski, John Golly, Antonio J. 
Graziano, Henry T. Holland, James F. 
Hunter, Christopher Knorr, James 
Kavanagh, John Kelly, John Krem- 
melbein, George Lange, Henry Law- 
ler, Arthur J. Lyons, George 
B. Mantel, Michael Matko- 
vich, Anthony McClusky, 
John F. McCarthy, John W. 
McQuarrie, Martin O. Munch, 
Domenico Orlandi, William 
T. Reilly, William F. Rogers, 
William R. Schoenfisch, Ed- 
ward Sitterly, James Snyder, 
Wesley Souder, Frank J. Spitz, 
I. M. Stettenheim, Lucas C. 
Strub, Ernst F. Swenson, 
James H. Warrington. 

The fol- 
lowing em- 
ployees of 
the Central 
Union Gas 
Company 
received 
Club em- 
blems: 

Arthur 
Broders, 
Mrs. Kate 
Brophy, 
Harry Ma- 
loney, Edward Moore, Frank Morodan. 

The following employees of the 
New Amsterdam Gas Company re- 
ceived Club emblems: 

James E. Condron, Fred Heisel- 
mann, Sr., Thomas J. Pritchard, John 
Rabbitt. 

The following employees of the 
Standard Gas Light Company of the 
City of New York received emblems: 

James J. Daley, Joseph B. Dwyer, 
John Frohlich. 

Ignazio Dicominico, Anthony Gar- 
dotski, Gustave Koehler, and John 
Mimchek, of The Astoria Light, Heat 
and Power Company; Harry W. Flynn 


A. Passero 
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N. V. Rondi Louis Bolen Wm. Heiselman 


Geo. C. Lehman Robert Ruffini 
citation was read and applause fol- 
lowed. With two or three exceptions 
the recipients were present, and in case 
of those absent the citation was read. 


Medal awards were accompanied by 
a personal greeting from the officer 
making the presentation. As each man 
went forward to receive his award his 


and James Hunt, of the National Coke 
and Coal Company ; and Michael Rein- 
hardt, of The Northern Union Gas 
Company, also received Club emblems. 





What Natural Gas is Doing 
for St. Louis Industries 


By GEORGE C. SMITH, 
Director, Industrial Bureau, Industrial Club, St. Louis 


i is necessary only to glance at the 
list of large industries in the St. 
Louis Industrial District which are tak- 
ing advantage of a hitherto unavail- 
able supply of natural gas to realize 
the value of natural gas to the indus- 
trial prosperity of a metropolitan cen- 
ter. 

Several months ago the Mississippi 
River Fuel Corporation completed a 
pipe line from the fields of Monroe, 
La., to St. Louis, making available for 
industries of this district a large supply 
of natural gas. The enthusiasm with 
which executives welcomed this new 
utility was evidenced in the reception 
which industrialists of this city ten- 
dered to officials of the Mississippi 
River Fuel Corporation upon comple- 
tion of the gas line. 

Twenty-four large concerns in the 
St. Louis district are now making use 
of the natural gas, and others are re- 
ported to be making plans for its uti- 
lization. Those which are already tak- 
ing advantage of this fuel are: 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Granite City Steel Company, National 
Enameling and Stamping Company, 
Scullin Steel Company, Union Starch 
and Refining Company, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, St. Louis Screw 
and Bolt Company, St. Louis Malle- 


able Casting Company, Northwestern 
Terra Cotta Company, Koken Com- 
panies, Western Cartridge Company, 
Hydraulic Press Brick Company, Alu- 
minum Ore Company, National Lead 
Company, Lewin Metals Corporation, 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Com- 
pany, Alpha Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Cahokia Manufacturers Gas 
Company, Arkansas Power and Light 
Company, Arkansas Natural Gas Com- 
pany, Evens and Howard Fire Brick 
Company, Obear-Nester Glass Com- 
pany, Laclede Tube Company and 
Missouri Industrial Gas Company. 

The flow capacity of the 22-inch 
pipe line ranges from 100,000,000 to 
115,000,000 cu.ft. of gas per day, al- 
though, due to load capacity, St. Louis 
receives actually between 75,000,000 
and 85,000,000 cu.ft. per day. 

Value of the natural gas to establish 
industries is adequately illustrated in 
the case of one large steel company in 
the St. Louis district. This concern 
recently installed a sheet furnace and 
finds that the cost of its finished prod- 
uct is less, because there are fewer sec- 
onds and fewer rejections. This, I be- 
lieve, may be attributed to the more 
even temperature, and the fact that 
the fuel produces no sulphur. 

For metallurgical and industrial 


uses natural gas is generally admitted 
to be a better fuel, and in some cases 
it is cheaper. 

The possession of natural gas in St. 
Louis is certain to stimulate a further 
searching out of nearby raw materials 
for the steel, chemical and ceramic 
industries. Surrounding St. Louis is a 
district rich in these raw materials, and 
they have been used in recent years in 
building up an extensive variety of in- 
dustries. But the availability of natu- 
ral gas, so important in these indus- 
tries, will stimulate a further searching 
out of the raw materials which supply 
them. 

The Industrial Bureau, during the 
past year, has been very much inter- 
ested in developing raw materials. 
With this end in view, the bureau has 
cooperated closely with Dr. H. A. 
Beuhler, the State Geologist, in a de- 
velopment of Missouri’s mineral te- 
sources. Several months ago the In- 
dustrial Club of St. Louis created a 
scholarship, by which a graduate of 
the Rolla School of Mines at Rolla, 
Mo., is enabled to continue his work 
for a master’s degree, and at the same 
time aid Dr. Beuhler in a more in- 
tensive development of the mineral re- 
sources of the state. 

In our work of bringing new indus- 
tries to the St. Louis district, the avail- 
ability of natural gas will be of in- 
estimable value in many instances. In 
innumerable instances the supply of 
natural gas will be an integral factor 
in this presentation. 
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Fulfillment 


By Douglass Burnett 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Company of Baltimore 


OMINGa 
week after 
the Public Serv- 
ice Commission 
opinion and order 
in a rate case, the 
address of Samuel 
Insull, Jr., of the 
Midland United 
Company, before 
the American Gas 
Association Con- 
vention last October, was of great in- 
terest, because it discussed the func- 
tions and methods of interpreting rates 
to customers. He indicated the funda- 
mental fact that sales promotion is a 
matter of coordination between the rate 
expert, the sales manager, and the ad- 
vertising man, and that it is, therefore, 
a prime responsibility of the executives, 
in the fulfillment of which the execu- 
tive will improve at once the position 
of the investor and the position of the 
customer. 

The purpose of the present paper is 
to indicate how one company carried 
on its program of activities in such a 
way that there was laid before the eye 
and mind of each residential customer, 
an appropriate explanation of what 
the rate change meant to him and how 
much he would save. The saving, 
given in money amounts, was trans- 
lated in terms of service, and this in 
turn, constituted a suggestion as to 
additional service that the customer 
might desire to utilize. 

The rate change ordered was con- 
siderably greater in amount than antici- 
pated by the company, and was, there- 
fore, a matter of serious moment, 
complex in scope, requiring effective 
Pfesentation to customers. Being ef- 
fective on all bills rendered, beginning 
November 15, 1929, it was desirable 
to translate, within the next two or 
three months, the reduction made by 
the company into additional utilization 
of the service by the customers, so as 
to stimulate additional use during the 
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immediately following winter months, 
and thus avoid the usual recovery pe- 
riod of a year to eighteen months. The 
rate changes were designed to promote 
new business, as well as to simplify the 
form of rates by eliminating causes of 
friction and misunderstanding. 

Advertisements setting forth the re- 
duction were displayed in the news- 
papers and copies were sent to all 
customers. New rate schedules filed 
with the Public Service Commission in 
accordance with its order, were printed 
and distributed to the company’s em- 
ployees who are accustomed to utilize 
rate information. 

A fundamental change was made 
in the method of informing the cus- 
tomers with their bills. In the past it 
was the custom to attach to the bills, 
a condensed statement showing the 
new basis of the rate, prepared as a 
schedule matter. In this instance, 
however, we endeavored to individ- 
ualize and to make a simple, direct 
story of immediate personal interest to 
the customer. Thus, through a group- 
ing of customers and utilizing appro- 
ptiate matter, we were able to limit to 
one sentence, the particular point with 
reference to the changed rates which 
was of most interest, and to couple 
with it the statement: ‘““With the new 
low rates you may now enjoy greater 
use of your present service for the 
same bill and find economy in the use 
of additional labor-saving appliances.” 

In the following month, under the 
title “The New Low Rates and What 
They Mean in Your Home’ we were 
able to give, with each residential bill, 
in a sentence or two, a precise rule, 
illustrating the amount of the saving 
on the customer's account, and also a 
tabulation of the additional cost of 
certain additional services that were 
suggested. 

Another fundamental point was, 
that the education of employees, with 
respect to the rate change was con- 
ducted by informing them fully as to 
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the information that had already been 
submitted direct to the customers, 
rather than to depend upon the educa- 
tion of employees to tell the customers 
about the significance of the new rates. 
The employees were given all the in- 
formation necessary to have a complete 
understanding of the rate schedules and 
of the nature of the changes in rates, 
besides information which would en- 
able them to check the data given di- 
rect to the customers by the company, 
to explain the amount of the savings 
on the customer’s bill, and to explain 
the illustrations of prospective use. 

Further information to employees 
was given by articles prepared by the 
head of the Billing Department, ap- 
pearing in the company’s house organ, 
issued to employees, which explained 
what was being done in the Billing 
Department in the application of the 
rates, and which included a number of 
illustrations showing the old and the 
new methods of figuring bills under 
different customer conditions. 

The representatives were further re- 
quired to call upon commercial and 
house heating customers affected by 
the rate changes, in order to explain 
the new opportunities for additional 
uses at the lowered rates. 

All merchandise advertisements are 
carrying some reference to the new 
rates and the rate reduction. These 
advertisements are numerous, accord- 
ing to the various campaigns being 
conducted and appliances that are on 
sale. At this writing, a show-window 
exhibit of certain gas appliances has a 
centrally located placard referring to 
the mew rates. The advertisement 
stickers that are attached to the bills 
each contain some reference to the new 
rates. These methods will be con- 
tinued during at least the period of re- 
covery from the rate reduction. 

In conducting this work, due note 
was taken by the members of the Gen- 
eral Service Department, or Public Re- 


(Continued on page 170) 
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A Recent Development 
in Gas Purification 


gs the manufacture of coal gas there 
are several processes of purifica- 
tion through which the gas must be 
passed before it is finally a finished 
product ready to be sold to the con- 
sumer. Some of these processes result 
in the recovery of valuable by-products 
such as tar, ammonia, benzol and others 
which net back a credit to the manu- 
facture of the coal gas. There are, 
however, some objectionable materials 
in the raw coal gas which must be re- 
moved before the gas is finally pumped 
into the city mains. These ordinarily 
have no value and are a debit to the 
manufacture of the coal gas. Chief 
among these objectionable materials 
are hydrogen sulphide and cyanogen 
compounds. 

Until June, 1928, it was the practice 
of the Rochester Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration to pass the coal gas through 
the Koppers liquid purification process 
after it left the acid saturators and then 
through dry oxide boxes. The gas be- 
fore entering the liquid purification 
process contained about 400 grs. of 
hydrogen sulphide and 48 grains of 
cyanogen compounds per 100 cu.ft. of 
coal gas. In the liquid purification 
process approximately 90 per cent of 
the hydrogen sulphide and 100 per 
cent of the cyanogen were removed. 
The sulphur in the hydrogen sulphide 
was removed as finely divided sulphur 
in the thionizers where air is blown 
through the liquid purification solu- 
tion to remove the sulphur. The re- 
maining hydrogen sulphide in the coal 
gas was removed in the dry oxide 
boxes. The cyanides were removed as 
fixed sodium salts in solution. 

In the removal of the hydrogen sul- 
phide and cyanogen compounds in this 
liquid purification process the gas is 
scrubbed by a solution of sodium car- 
bonate with which is mixed an iron ore 
catalyst called ferrox. When the so- 
dium carbonate is dissolved in water it 
hydrolyses to some extent with the wa- 
ter to form carbonic acid and sodium 
hydroxide which gives this solution an 
alkaline reaction. In the removal of 
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Romance of Science 


By A. M. BEEBEE, 
General Superintendent, Gas Department, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 


the hydrogen sulphide with the sodium 
carbonate solution, compounds are 
formed, the major portion of which 
are actified or revived when air is 
blown through it in the presence of 
the ferrox and gives off free sulphur 
and regenerates the solution for reuse. 
So in the removal of the hydrogen sul- 
phide no large amounts of sodium car- 
bonate is lost except by leakage in the 
system and that amount of solution 
that is entrained in the sulphur slurry. 
In the case of the cyanogen compounds 
the result is much different unfortu- 
nately. In the absorption of the cyan- 
ogen compounds by sodium carbonate, 
sodium cyanide is formed which in 
the presence of free sulphur forms 
sodium sulphocyanide. When air is 
blown through this solution it will not 
reactify to form sodium hydroxide. 
Therefore all of the sodium carbonate 
used in removing the cyanogen com- 
pounds is lost. Since the cost of so- 
dium carbonate is the main expense 
of the liquid purification process it is 
evident that the removal of cyanogen 
is very expensive and if some method 
could be devised whereby the cyan- 
ogen could be easily and cheaply re- 
moved before the gas reached the 
liquid purification process a large econ- 
omy would result. 

It was with the above thoughts in 
mind that about eighteen months ago 
we attempted at the suggestion of Dr. 
Sperr of the Koppers Co. to remove 
the cyanogen compounds by a new 
process. This process consisted of 
scrubbing the coal gas after it left 
the secondary washer cooler with first 
a weak ammonia liquor. This liquor 
reacted with the hydrogen sulphide in 
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the gas to form ammonium sulphide. 
Then to this solution there was added 
some of the finely divided liquid puri- 
fication sulphur. The ammonium sul- 
phide which was formed by the reac- 
tion of the ammonium hydroxide and 
the hydrogen sulphide had the prop- 
erty of combining with the finely di- 
vided sulphur to form ammonium 
polysulphide. This material reacted 
with the cyanogen compound in the 
coal gas to form ammonium  thio- 
cyanate. This process removes approx- 
imately 98 per cent of the cyanogen 
compounds, and 5 per cent of the hy- 
drogen sulphide. The ammonium thio- 
cyanate liquor formed can be run 
through an ammonia still to recover 
the ammonia. Since the ammonium 
thiocyanate can be made into a fairly 
pure 30 per cent solution, it seems as 
if other markets might be found for it. 
We are cooperating at the present time 
with the Koppers Co. in developing 
a market for this material which has 
very marked chemical characteristics 
that are interesting to consider. Am- 
monium thiocyanate which has the 
formula NH,CNS will, when heated 
to 170°-180° C. to unite with itself to 
form thiourea which has a formula 
SC(NHg) ». This thiourea when mixed 
with formaldehyde forms condensa- 
tion products which resemble bakelite 
in that it can be machined and 
moulded. It has an advantage over 
bakelite in that it can be made color- 
less. It is fireproof and can be used 
in radio construction, telephones, cut- 
lery, optical work and countless other 
uses. We have only started to investi- 
gate the possibilities of the material. 
Later developments may show some 
more interesting facts on additional 
uses and commercial possibilities. 

This is only another of the many 
examples that we have seen in the last 
few years of how slightly we have 
scratched the surface of the possibili- 
ties that lie in the materials which we 
handle every day in the modern gas 
plant. While at the present time we 
may be operating for the primary pur- 
pose of producing gas there are many 
reasons to believe that in a few years 
the tail may wag the dog and the plant 
will be operated for the production of 
the by-products as we now are wont to 
call them and the gas will be the by- 
product such as is now the case with 
the coke plants. 
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The new material described by Mr. 
Beebee led the Rochester Times-Union 
to publish a popular description of the 
product. This article, which was writ- 
ten by Vernon Croop, follows: 

“An erstwhile unwanted by-product 
in the production of pure illuminating 
gas now has been developed through 
research by the Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation into a hard, resin- 
ous substance declared to be superior 
to bakelite and having an unlimited 
number of commercial uses. 

“The story of this transformation 
of an ‘ugly duckling’ material, so use- 
less that to get rid of it was a difficult 
problem, into what promises to be the 
‘Cinderella’ of gas by-products, was 
related today by A. M. Beebee, gen- 
eral superintendent of the gas depart- 
ments of the Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation. 

“The new product, which has not 
as yet been named, is made by adding 
formaldehyde to thiourea, a product 
made from heating ammonium thio- 
cyanate. 

“Among its qualities Mr. Beebee to- 
day pointed out the following: 

“It is equal to bakelite in machining 
and molding qualities and in dialectric 
strength. 

“It is more resistant to acids and 
alkalies and stronger at higher tem- 
peratures than bakelite. 

“It is non-inflammable. 

“It can be made in any color, or 
may be made transparent. (Bakelite 
can only be made in dark colors.) 

“It will pass ultra-violet rays. 

“Chemists began making the new 
material early this year and have just 
finished and thoroughly tested the first 
samples. Mr. Beebee exhibited two 
candlesticks made from the material. 

“ “Development possibilities for the 
material seem tremendous,’ said Mr. 
Beebee. 

“Because of its fire-proof quali- 
ties, we expect it to be widely used 
for interior trim, window frames and 
other products which it is desired to 
use in particular color. One shipping 
company that has lines in the tropics 
already is using it to coat ship fittings 
to prevent corrosion. The material 
can be used as a substitute for bake- 
lite in radio construction, telephones, 
industrial fittings, instruments, and 
many fields, doubtless, where it has not 
even been considered as yet.’ 


“Urged to sketch the history of the 
development of this product, Mr. Bee- 
bee related events that constitute a ro- 
mantic chapter in the pages of science. 

“Up until two or three years ago,” he 
said, “gas contained an impurity, cyan- 
ogen, which had a corrosive effect on 
meters and pipe lines. This was not 
then removed. Another impurity, hy- 
drogen sulphide, was removed by the 
iron oxide purification process. 

“To produce a gas free from all im- 
purities, several years ago the company 
installed the first liquid purification 
plant in the country. This removed 
the hydrogen sulphide and also the 
cyanogen. 

“The liquid purification process 
uses sodium carbonate solution with 
ferrox, an iron compound. The hy- 
drogen sulphide unites with the so- 
dium carbonate to form a compound 
which can later be revivified (for use 
again) by an activation process. How- 
ever, the cyanogen unites with the so- 
dium carbonate to form a solution 
which is not renewable and thus uses 
up about $20,000 worth of sodium car- 
bonate yearly. This expenditure was 
considered worth while to get rid of 
the corrosive cyanogen. 

“In revivifying the hydrogen sul- 
phide solution for reuse, free sulphur 
is deposited, a substance which has 
some market value for use as an insec- 
ticide. However, the Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corporation produces about 
five tons of sulphur a day and has 
never been able to find a market 
for all of it. The excess has to be 
thrown away and its safe disposal is a 
real problem since it is the aim of the 
company to keep all impurities out of 
the river. 

“Also the non-revivifiable solution 
resulting from the removal of the cyan- 
ogen also was difficult to dispose. of. 
This material was sodium thiocyanate. 

“Some months ago in discussing this 
problem with Dr. Frederick W. Sperr, 
research director of the Koppers Com- 
pany and Mellon Institute at Pitts- 
burgh, one of the nation’s leading 
chemists, the company learned of a 
new process for-purifying gas. Dr. 
Sperr revealed that in Germany, where 
he had recently visited, thére was a 
plant that had taken steps to remove 
the cyanogen from gas by washing it 
with ammonia liquor and sulphur (a 
polysulphide) . 
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“The Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration already had ammonia liquor 
(a by-product in making gas from 
coal) and an excess of sulphur from 
the liquid purification process. 

“It was decided to try out the new 
method and it was found that it re- 
sulted in complete removal of the cyan- 
ogen. The new process was then 
placed ahead of the liquid purification 
and since it removed the cyanogen it 
meant a saving in sodium carbonate 
worth $20,000 a year. 

“In removing the cyanogen with 
ammonia liquor and sulphur a com- 
pound called ammonium thiocyanate is 
formed. 

“This material, when concentrated, 
forms a rock-candy substance. When 
heated in an autoclave it forms thio- 
urea, the atoms in the compound rear- 
ranging themselves under the heat. 

“Thiourea with formaldehyde added 
produces the new resinous product 
which is similar, but superior to bake- 
lite, Mr. Beebee concluded.” 











GAS HELPS BUILD U. S. S. 
CHICAGO 


When the U. S. S. Chicago, 
Uncle Sam’s newest cruiser, is 
launched on April 10, gas will 
have played a larger part in her 
construction than in that of any 
other vessel, according to reports 
from the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Used in the past to cut up old 
battleships, gas has been enlisted 
for constructive purposes in build- 
ing the Chicago. 

The one and one-half million 
rivets required were all heated in 
specially designed heaters. The 
uniform heat, says the report, pro- 
duces stronger rivets and prevents 
oxidizing. All the zinc used to 
galvanize the inner bottom of the 
cruiser, for machinery foundations 
and for her fresh water tanks, was 
melted in gas-fired vats. Gas has 
also been used to bend all copper 
pipes installed, and for much of the 
welding. 

It is estimated that the Mare 
Island yards are now using three 
million cubic feet of gas a month 
in various heating processes, and 
for cooking, water heating and 
other purposes in the naval hos- 
pital and buildings connected with 
the government establishment. 

The U. S. S. Chicago will be a 
10,000 ton ship, and will have a 
speed of more than thirty-two 
knots an hour. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


Mid-West Gas Association 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary conven- 

tion program of the Mid-West Gas 
Association is an auspicious one. The 
convention will be held at Waterloo, 
Iowa, April 14, 15 and 16 with headquar- 
ters at the Russell-Lamson Hotel. 

The program for the first day’s session 
includes an address by B. J. Mullaney, 
president of the American Gas Associa- 
tion; a paper on “Natural Gas as Applied 
to Existing Gas Systems” by E. L. Fisher, 
of the United Light and Power Company; 
two papers on “Gas House Heating,” the 
first on “Hot Air Furnaces,” by W. E. 
Derwent, of the Geo. D. Roper Corpora- 
tion, and the second on “Conversion 
Burners,” by R. H. Luscombe, of the 
United Light & Power Engineering & 
Construction Company; a paper on “De- 
velopments in the Manufacture of Gas by 
Louis Stein,” of the Northern States 
Power Company; and an address by Floyd 
Parsons, of New York. 

The second day of the convention is 
to be featured as “Cleanliness Day.” N. 
N. Marshman, assistant director of the 
Cleanliness Institute, of New York, will 
deliver an address on “The Cleanliness 


Campaign and Its Connection with Load 
Building.” This will be followed with a 
paper on “Complete Gas Laundries for 
the Home,” by James Trainer, of the W. 
E. Lamneck Company; a paper on “De- 
velopments of Domestic Load Through 
Automatic Water Heaters,” by R. H. 
Lewis; a paper on “Gas Refrigeration,” 
by A. J. Peters, of The Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, and a paper on 
“Training of Salesmen,” by Alfred A. 
Uhalt, of the General Electric Company. 

R. B. Searing, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, states that plans are being made 
to handle an especially large convention 
due to the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary. Efforts are being made 
to get all of the older members to attend 
this meeting. 


New England Gas Association 


LL attendance records were broken 
at the annual convention of the 
New England Gas Association held at 
the Hotel Statler in Boston, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 19 and 20. 
H. Vittinghoff of Stone & Webster, 
Inc., Boston, was elected president for 
the coming year; M. B. Webber of Athol 
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(Mass.) Gas & Electric Company, first 
vice-president; I. T. Haddock of Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) Gas Light Company, sec- 
ond vice-president; F. D. Cadwallader of 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co., treasurer, 
and C. D. Williams was re-elected execu- 
tive secretary. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


HE annual convention of the New 

Jersey Gas Association will be held 
at the Hotel Monterey, Asbury Park, 
N. J., on April 25, 1930. All arrange- 
ments have been completed for an out- 
standing meeting. 

President R. A. Koehler will open the 
convention with an address which will be 
followed by a short business session and 
then an address by Major Alexander For- 
ward, Managing Director of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 

S. Labert St. Clair, nationally known 
newspaper and advertising man, will 
speak on public utility publicity and ad- 
vertising. W.H. Seely, president of the 
Osborne Company of Newark, N. J., 
will deliver an address on merchandising, 
a subject on which Mr. Seely is consid- 
ered an outstanding authority. Follow- 
ing Mr. Seely’s address, O. F. Potter of 
Newark, N. J., chairman of the Account- 
ing Section of the association, will pre- 
sent the report of his committee. Mr. 
Potter will present some new ideas on 
merchandise accounting and it is expected 
that an interesting discussion concerning 
this controversial subject will follow. 

The afternoon session will be opened 
by W. L. Shively of the Koppers Coke 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., who will pre- 
sent a paper on “Oil Fog Lubrication of 
Gas Mains.” Mr. Shively’s treatment of 
this entirely new subject is expected to 
create much interest among the technical 
men attending the convention. 

The report of the Safety Committee 
will be given by A. J. Van Brunt of New- 
ark, N. J., chairman, followed by an ad- 
dress on gas equipment from the manu- 
facturers’ point of view, by E. S. Dickey. 
Mr. Dickey is general manager of the 
Maryland Meter Works of the American 
Meter Company and vice-chairman of the 
Manufacturers’ Section of the American 
Gas Association. 

H. A. Sutton, of Newark, N. J., chait- 
man of the Association’s Industrial and 
House Heating Section, will submit the 
report of his committee, discussing the 
industrial and house heating problems 
with which the gas companies in New 
Jersey are confronted. Authorities on 
this most timely subject from New Jersey 
and from gas companies outside the State 
will discuss this report and will present 
various viewpoints on this broad sub 
ject. 

The officers of the association are a 
follows: President, R. A. Koehler, New 
ark, N. J.; first vice-president, Chester 
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Grey, Atlantic City, N. J.; second vice- 
president, Louis Stoecker, Newark, N. J.; 
and secretary, Herbert E. Cliff, Newark, 
N. J. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 


Te promising plans and program for 
the Gas Section Convention of the 
Wisconsin Utilities Association, to be 
held at the Hotel Racine, Racine, Wis- 
consin, on April 24 and 25, were given 
in the March issue of the MONTHLY. 
There is every reason to believe that 
Chairman H. R. Broker will have the op- 
portunity of greeting a record-breaking 
attendance. 

A mid-year meeting of the Commercial 
Section Committees of the Wisconsin 
Utilities Association was held in Milwau- 
kee on February 19. A brief general ses- 
sion starting at 10 o'clock was held after 
which the several committees met sepa- 
rately. All present assembled for lunch- 
eon, following which progress reports 
were presented. These committees are 
preparing their reports for the conven- 
tion of the Section to be held in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, on July 31 and August 1. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 


CCORDING to Warren A. Norris, 

of Lebanon, Pa., president of the 
Pennsylvania Gas Association, the pro- 
gtam for the annual convention to be 
held at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa., 
April 29, 30 and May 1, is the most 
elaborate one ever arranged in behalf of 
this organization. The addresses, papers 
and discussions cover pertinent problems 
of the gas industry and will be of inter- 
est and assistance to all in attendance. 

Some of the outstanding speakers for 
the meeting will be Frank R. Phillips, 
vice-president and general manager, The 
Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh; Philip 
H. Gadsden, vice-president, The United 
Gas Improvement Company, Philadel- 
phia; Alexander Forward, managing di- 
rector, American Gas Association; Dr. 
F. B. Short, director of public relations, 
J. C. Penny Company, and Edward J. 
Cattell, former statistician of the City 
of Philadelphia. Important matters to 
be presented and discussed include the 
training of order clerks, customers’ ac- 
count course, obtaining of industrial and 
house-heating new business, merchandis- 
ing from a public relations standpoint, 
tefrigeration, late developments of gas 
production, economics of low- and high- 
Pressure distribution, and employee edu- 
cation. 

“Entertainment and recreation for those 
attending the convention have also been 
arranged,” Mr. Norris reports, “and all 
indications point to this being the finest 
meeting ever held by the .Pennsylvania 
Gas Association.” The afternoon of April 
30 has been set aside for those interested 
in golf, tennis, baseball, etc. 


Empire State Gas & Electric 
Association 


HE annual meet- 

ing of the Com- 
mercial Section of 
the Empire State 
Gas and Electric As- 
sociation was held 
at Rochester on Feb- 
tuaty 13 and 14. 
More than two hun- 
dred sales managers, 
engineers and heads 
of departments at- 
tended the two days’ 
session. M. E. Skin- 
ner, vice-president of 
the New York Power & Light Corporation, 
of Albany, was elected chairman and L. A. 
Coleman, vice-president of the New York 
and Queens Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, vice-chairman. 


M. E. Skinner 
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The Accounting Section of the Empire 
association has completed arrangements 
for its annual meeting at Briarcliff Lodge 
in Westchester County, Thursday and Fri- 
day, April 24 and 25. Morris Tracy of 
the Empire Gas & Electric Company at 
Geneva, who is section chairman, an- 
nounces the following features of the pro- 
gram: 

Thursday morning, opening address by 
Eugene H. Rosenquest, president, West- 
chester Lighting Company; papers, “Me- 
chanical Operation of Accounts Payable,” 
by C. E. Eble of the Consolidated Gas 
Company; paper, “Merchandise Account- 
ing,” by M. E. Skinner, vice-president, 
New York Power & Light Corporation, 
and Ernest Johnston, secretary, Syracuse 
Lighting Company; “Taxation Records” 
will be discussed by J. J. Ward of the 
Associated Gas & Electric System, and 
“Accident Prevention” by H. H. Judson, 


(Continued on page 179) 








Accounting Section Conference, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
April 3 and 4. 

Distribution Conference, 

Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
April 9, 10, and 11. 

Mid-West Gas Association, 
Waterloo, Iowa 
April 14, 15, and 16. 

Mid-West Industrial Gas Sales Coun- 

cil, 
Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 
April 18. 

New Jersey Gas Association, 

Asbury Park, N. J. 
April 25. 
Wisconsin Utilities Association, Gas 
Section, 
Racine, Wis. 
April 24 and 25. 
Empire State Gas & Electric Associa- 
tion, Accounting Section, 
Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y. 
April 24 and 25. 

Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 
April 29, 30, and May 1. 

Missouri Association of Public Util- 

ities, 
Springfield, Mo. 
May 1, 2, and 3. 
Western Div., Natural Gas Dept. 
A. G. A. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. 
May 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
Joint Production and Chemical Con- 
ference, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 
May 21, 22, and 23. 


Convention Calendar 





Southern Gas Association, 
Savannah, Ga. 
June 10 to 13. 


National Electric Light Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
June 16-20. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association, Ac- 
counting Section, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
June 19-20. 


American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
June 23-26. 


Canadian Gas Association, 
Halifax, N. S. 
June 24 and 25. 


Michigan Gas Association, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich. 
June 30, July 1, and 2. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association, Com- 
mercial Section, 
Greenbay, Wis. 
July 31 and Aug. 1. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Hotel Huntington, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Sept. 9-12. 


Empire State Gas & Electric Asso- 
ciation, 
Saranac Inn, N. Y. 
Sept. 18 and 19. 


American Gas Association, Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. 
J., October 13-17, Alexander For- 
ward, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., Managing Director. 
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Gas Annealing 
Furnaces Where 
the Long Sheets 
or Strip Aluminum 
Are Annealed in 
Coils 


APRIL 1930 


Gas Necessary in Conversion 
of Aluminum into Kitchenware 


7 processes of making stamped 


aluminum kitchen utensils from 
the rolling of the sheets to the forming 
of the ware are somewhat similar to 
those used in the steel mill and press 
room. Rolling ingots are heated, 
broken down in the rolls and given 
a sufficient number of passes to form 
them into sheets which are then an- 
nealed. These sheets are sheared to 
size and fed into batteries of presses 
which form and shape the ware. This 
in general is the practice at the New 
Kensington, Pa., plant of the Alumi- 
num Company of America. 

The raw material consists of 60- 
pound pigs of pure aluminum. These 
are remelted and cast into rolling in- 
gots. The melting is accomplished in 
a battery of brick furnaces approxi- 
mately 20 ft. wide and 8 ft. deep, the 
hearths being in the form of shallow 
tanks of refractory material. Here the 
metal is melted by the heat from three 
gas burners located in one end. The 
firing is done tangentially to the arch 
which deflects the heat down into the 
bath. The melting point of aluminum 
is 1216° F. The molten metal is 
drawn off continuously into ladles, 
through two openings in the rear of 
each furnace, and is then cast into dif- 
ferent shapes for various purposes, a 


By J. B. NEALEY 
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100-pound ingot being a typical form 
in which it is rolled into sheets. 

The remelt furnaces are set in one 
long line and immediately back of 
them is a parallel space laid out in 
short cross rows of molds. The molds, 
which are of cast iron, are of various 
types and sizes. One type, which is 
set four in a row, is hinged to a rod 
and is tilted to assist in pouring, while 
a spray of water cools it. As alumi- 
num shrinks 61/4 per cent while solidi- 
fying more hot metal must be poured 
into the mold to make up for this 
shrinkage. At the end of each row is 
a small iron pot set in a brick founda- 
tion and heated with one gas burner. 
In this, aluminum is kept molten to be 
used in heading up the molds. 

A gravity roller conveyor runs along 
the further side of the “molding floor’ 
and as the slabs are removed from the 
molds they are placed on this conveyor 
and taken to a central point where they 
meet an elevator conveyor which car- 
ries them to the rolls in another divi- 
sion. The ingots are rolled hot. The 
temperature of the ingot is regulated 
by an operator located at the junction 
of the two conveyors. Here is a small 


storage space formed by several short 
roller conveyors side by side where the 
slabs are held until they have cooled to 
approximately 800-900° F. when they 
are pushed onto the conveyor to the 
roljs. 

However, much of the production 
from the molding division is piled and 
cooled against later rolling schedules 
and these must be preheated. For this 
purpose preheating furnaces are con- 
veniently located between the molding 
and rolling divisions. These are con- 
tinuous and automatic in operation. 
Built of brick and steel encased they 
are 70 ft. long, 8 ft. high, 7 ft. wide 
and are provided with a conveyor. 

The conveyor is motor operated 
through a speed reduction train and 
its speed can be regulated so that the 
slabs remain in the furnace the correct 
length of time for thorough soaking 
at the correct heat. Temperature con- 
trol is aided by the employment of two 
recording pyrometers which record the 
heat in six sections of the furnace. 
Each of these furnaces is heated with 
16 gas burners, divided between the 
two long sides and firing below the 
racks. 

The hot rolling ingots are unloaded 
at the discharge end of the furnact 
and moved directly over to the roll 
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Rolling mill in which aluminum ingots are reduced to sheets 


train which is close by. As the con- 
veyor is in the form of a loop the 
empty racks return and are reloaded 
for the next cycle. 

The rolls are similar to those in the 
steel mills and the rolling ingots are 
passed back and forth until of the cor- 
rect gauge. This is all done on the 
first heat. The cold rolling division 
consists of other trains of rolls. Some 
of the rolls are highly polished to give 
the sheets a mirror-like finish, while 
other rolls are treated variously to pro- 
vide different finishes. Other roll 
trains are used to roll strip aluminum. 

Annealing is done to reduce the 
hardening set up in the rolling. An- 
nealing furnaces are arranged in one 
long row and the largest are about 18 
ft. long, 8 ft. wide and 7 ft. high. 
They are of the periodic car-bottom 
type and of brick construction with 
steel cases. A car, just the size of the 
horizontal cross section of the furnace, 
is loaded with aluminum sheets or 
rolls of strip and then run into the 
furnace on rails provided for this pur- 
pose. The furnaces are heated by 9 
gas burners located on each side and 
below the car top, and a temperature 
range of from 650 to 750° F. is used. 
Some of these furnaces are double 
and others single, the latter being 
smaller and requiring a less number 
of burners. 

The first batteries of machines in the 


cooking utensil division consist of 
shears, trimmers, slitters, etc., for pre- 
paring the metal for the press. For 
large ware square sheets are pivoted 
on a machine and revolved in cutters 
which cut them to circle. 

The press division presents the pic- 
ture of a vast space filled completely 
with power-driven presses with a trav- 
eling belt conveyor, weaving in and 
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out, and on which the utensils travel 
between processes and finally to the 
packing room. Shallow pans about 
three feet in diameter are fixed to the 
belt of the conveyor, in one long string 
and the ware is placed in these. 

Different products are made up in 
various departments and frequently 
each department will have a short aux- 
iliary conveyor, but all feed onto the 
main conveyor eventually. For in- 
stance, stew pans are formed in three 
different presses. The first press is 
fed from a roll of strip aluminum and 
here the material is blanked and re- 
ceives the first draw. This is removed 
and placed on end in an incline where 
it rolls by gravity to the next press to 
receive the second draw. Another in- 
cline takes it to the third press for the 
final draw when it is placed onto the 
main conveyor to pass successively 
through other operations including 
polishing and riveting on a handle. 

Other utensils are spun on spinning 
machines, the edges turned on other 
machines, handles welded on with 
spot welders and in fact a multiplicity 
of varied operations are carried on 
along the travel of this main conveyor. 
Whole sections of polishing and buff- 
ing jacks are placed where most con- 
venient for finishing and the conveyor 
finally winds up in the packing and 
shipping division. 





Gas furnaces for reheating aluminum slabs for the hot mills which roll them into sheets 
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Use of 7% Carbon Dioxide and 93% Oxygen in 
Treatment of Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 


By CECIL K. DRINKER, M.D., and THOMAS J. SHAUGHNESSY* 


HE inhalation treatment of carbon 

monoxide poisoning endorsed by 
the Resuscitation Commission of the 
American Gas Association in 19231 
has been used with increasing satisfac- 
tion throughout this country and Can- 
ada. Owing, however, to the fact that 
the treatment when first given is prac- 
tically invariably in the hands of lay- 
men, there has been less opportunity 
to critically evaluate the results ob- 
tained than is ordinarily the case in 
medical practice. 

The experience of the authors with 
the inhalation treatment began in 
1925, when the emergency crews of 
the New York Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany received instruction in the method 
of giving treatment, in reporting upon 
the condition of gassed patients, and 
in the general features of asphyxiation 
from other causes. Since this time 
from seven to eight hundred cases 
yearly of carbon monoxide poisoning 
have been successfully treated in New 
York by these men. Without going 
into details, we have become convinced 
that the results attained have been ex- 
cellent, but as experience progressed 
we have become aware of the existence 
of patients whose breathing did not 
increase greatly with the five per cent 
carbon dioxide mixture and who con- 
sequently revived very slowly and 
experienced a prolongation of asphyxi- 
ation. It has been our problem to con- 
sider giving more effectual aid to such 
individuals. When Henderson and 
Haggard? first advocated the inhala- 
tion treatment for carbon monoxide 
poisoning they mentioned the possi- 
bility that the heart could be endan- 
gered by the procedure. Rossiter? and 
Sayers and Yant* re-emphasized this 
same warning. We have felt it nec- 
essary, before advocating an increase 
in the content of carbon dioxide in 





* Dr. Drinker is Professor of Physiology at 
the Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, 
Mass., and Mr. Shaughnessy is Supervisor 
of Resuscitation and Instruction, Committee 
on Resuscitation and Related Activities, 


Liability Insurance Fund, Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York and Its Affiliated Gas 
and Electric Companies. 


the inhalation mixture, to inquire as 
to the possible danger to the heart and 
circulation in the light of our experi- 
ence and knowledge today. 

Inhalation of five or seven per cent 
carbon dioxide in a normal resting 
subject is accompanied by but slight 
increase in blood pressure and volume 
delivery of blood by the heart. The 
situation is not at all analogous to 
that which occurs when carbon dioxide 
accumulates in the body during exer- 
cise. One of us has_ repeatedly 
watched the beneficial effects of five 
per cent carbon dioxide and ninety- 
five per cent oxygen inhalation in ani- 
mals profoundly gassed, and has been 
impressed -by the improvement in car- 
diac activity and circulatory condition 
which takes place. 

It is quite true that in advanced car- 
bon monoxide poisoning the heart di- 
lates,® the cardiac output begins to fail, 
and the blood pressure falls. These 
are, however, the non-specific symp- 
toms of circulatory failure from lack 
of oxygen and from many other causes. 
If the heart has dilated considerably, 
it may remain so for several days,® 
and it is this fact which causes the ad- 
monition to keep all cases of asphyxia 
at rest for some time after the accident. 
But the knowledge that the heart is 
thus affected by advanced carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning is of itself a strong 
argument for the use of the oxygen- 
carbon dioxide treatment. Carbon di- 
oxide dilates the blood vessels of the 
heart, permitting improvement in the 
oxygenation and nutrition of the or- 
gan, and to a moderate degree in- 
creases the flow of blood into the 
heart. There is practical evidence for 
the favorable effect of the inhalation 
treatment on a failing circulation from 
several sources. Most noticeable is the 
widespread use of carbon dioxide in- 
halation to de-etherize patients after 
surgical operations. E. Levi,” in Flor- 
ence, Italy, first used this method, em- 
ploying five to twenty per cent carbon 
dioxide with oxygen, and makes a 


particular point of the favorable ef.- 
fects upon the heart. In 1920, Hen- 
derson, Haggard, and Coburn® used 
six to ten per cent carbon dioxide in 
ait and report excellent effects in cases 
where the circulation was bad. 

A second line of evidence bearing 
upon the safety of the inhalation treat- 
ment for the heart and circulation 
comes from actual experience in the 
treatment of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. In 1925, an inquiry® of all the 
users of inhalation apparatus (three 
hundred at that time) brought one 
hundred and eighty replies. While 
the greater number of these were 
returned by non-medical men, physi- 
cians’ findings were frequently re- 
ported. In no instance was word te- 
ceived of the immediate collapse of 
seriously gassed patients as the inhala- 
tion treatment was begun. There are 
now at least one thousand users of the 
inhalation method in this country. No 
reports of sudden death or of circu- 
latory failure with the institution of 
the treatment have appeared. The 
issue feared by Rossiter and by Sayers 
and Yant is not one of subtle medical 
distinctions. If the heart of a criti- 
cally gassed patient was unfavorably 
affected by the inhalation treatment, 
the result would not be a matter of a 
few missed beats, of irregularity, or 
of further dilation. It would be death, 
for such patients are frequently at the 
very edge of death when they first te- 
ceive treatment. And death would be 
se directly related to the beginning of 
inhalation as to cause immediate com 
ment. In New York City we have op 
portunity to follow the successful 
treatment of between six and eight 
hundred cases of carbon monoxide 
poisoning yearly. There are about a 
equal number of deaths, over ninety 
five per cent of these being dead whes 
discovered. During four such years of 
experience we have no records of sud 
den death during inhalation, and it-# 
impossible to consider that the precat 
tions in the use of the treatment urged 
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by Rossiter and by Sayers and Yant in 
the early days of the method need to 
be regarded today. This assertion may 
be made with equal validity for both 
five and seven per cent carbon dioxide 
in oxygen. Much higher concentra- 
tions of carbon dioxide than seven per 
cent have been observed to have no 
unfavorable effect on the heart and 
circulation of animals poisoned by car- 
bon monoxide; they have been used 
for de-etherization in human beings 
and for the treatment of asphyxia in 
the new-born; and finally in the actual 
treatment of three hundred cases of 
gas poisoning, three of morphine poi- 
soning, and nine of drowning by seven 
per cent carbon dioxide in ninety-three 
per cent oxygen no bad effects have 
been observed. 

The details upon which the Resus- 
citation Commission recommended the 
use of the five per cent carbon dioxide 
plus ninety-five per cent oxygen in- 
halation mixture consisted of experi- 
mental and clinical reports submitted 
by Doctors Henderson and Haggard. 
Two general points were made by 
these data: first, that men and animals 
poisoned by carbon monoxide lose the 
gas from their blood more rapidly if 
they inhale carbon dioxide plus oxy- 
gen than through any other means of 
treatment; and, secondly, that carbon 
dioxide is required by the body during 
carbon monoxide poisoning in order to 
restore the general physicochemical 
equilibrium. Nicloux'® and his col- 
laborators in France, and Walton™ 
and his collaborators in America, have 
shown that the five per cent carbon 
dioxide inhalation mixture is appar- 
ently not as effective in removal of 
catbon monoxide from the blood as 
was indicated by Henderson and Hag- 
gard, but at the same time these au- 
thors agree that the inhalation mixture 
is the most efficient method of treat- 
ing carbon monoxide poisoning. 
Neither Nicloux nor Walton present 
data on the condition of the animals 
treated, outside that contained in 
measurement of carbon monoxide re- 
moval. 

There can be no argument upon the 
wisdom of using carbon dioxide in- 
halations to bring to normal the fun- 
damental derangement inherent in 
such an alteration of the chemical 
equilibrium of the body. When a dose 
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of mercuric chloride is taken, the first 
thing to do is to get as much of the 
poison out of the body as can be re- 
moved and to do this as quickly as 
possible. There is, then, a secondary 
battle of equal importance, the allay- 
ing of symptoms referable to the ac- 
tion of the bichloride. The same point 
may be made in regard to carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning. The gas must be re- 
moved from the blood as fast as pos- 
sible, and there is no doubt that the 
oxygen-carbon dioxide mixture now 
in use does this more rapidly than 
oxygen alone. The disagreement which 
has arisen does not deal with the truth 
of this statement but with the degree 
of superiority inherent in the oxygen- 
carbon dioxide mixture. During and 
possibly even after the removal of most 
of the carbon monoxide, carbon di- 
oxide is apparently the ideal substance 
to readjust the body to its normal state. 

The experiments of Nicloux and 
those of Walton contain no data on 
the acid base situation in the blood at 
the moment of instituting treatment, 
and do not present even a rough esti- 
mate of what may be called the respir- 
atory ability of the animal at the mo- 
ment when treatment was begun. 
Stadie and Martin,!* in a careful repe- 
tition of work done by Douglas, Hal- 
dane, and Haldane,!* showed that any 
tendency of the blood to become alka- 
linized causes it to seize and hold car- 
bon monoxide with even more than 
normal avidity and also to fail to give 
up readily such oxygen as may still be 
carried. Conversely, anything which 
increases the hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion of the blood will hasten the elimi- 
nation of carbon monoxide. 

In general summary, we feel the 
following to be a fair statement of the 
status of the inhalation procedure at 
the present time: 

1. Dangers to the circulation very 
properly mentioned by Henderson and 
Haggard when the inhalation treat- 
ment was first started and reiterated by 
Rossiter and by Sayers and Yant, need 
no longer be considered. Upon the 
basis of both experimental and clini- 
cal observations the oxygen-carbon di- 
oxide inhalation is beneficial to the 
circulation rather than harmful, and 
this is true in carbon dioxide concen- 
trations as high as seven per cent. 

2. On the basis of animal experi- 
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mentation, Nicloux and his collabora- 
tors and Walton and his collaborators 
present data, solely upon the release 
of carbon monoxide from the blood, 
which indicate that inhalation mixtures 
of oxygen and carbon dioxide, while 
better than oxygen alone, are not so 
decidedly superior as shown in the 
earlier papers of Henderson and Hag- 
gard. 

3. When all of the possible effects 
of carbon dioxide for restoration of 
the normal physicochemical equilib- 
rium in the body are considered, car- 
bon dioxide possesses an importance 
which would make it most unwise to 
discontinue its use in carbon monoxide 
poisoning. 

4. The data cited, together with ob- 
servations! on the inhalation of five 
and seven per cent concentrations of 
carbon dioxide by normal individuals 
have indicated to us the advisability of 
increasing the concentration of carbon 
dioxide in the inhalation mixture from 
five to seven per cent. 


Field Observations upon the Use of 
Seven Per Cent Carbon Dioxide and 
Ninety-Three Per Cent Oxygen in 
Treating Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 


Since 1925, we have had opportu- 
nity to observe the use of five per cent 
carbon dioxide and ninety-five per cent 
oxygen for carbon monoxide poison- 
ing by the emergency crews of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York. At the present time there are 
ten emergency trucks manned by crews 
of three. They respond to all notifica- 
tions of leaking gas, to fires and to all 
sorts of situations where asphyxia has 
occurred or is a hazard. The personnel 
of these crews changes but little. All 
the men are thoroughly drilled in giv- 
ing artificial respiration, in handling 
unconscious patients, and in the use of 
inhalation apparatus. They have had 
instruction in the nature of carbon 
monoxide poisoning and other com- 
mon types of asphyxia, and have been 
shown the value and necessity of mak- 
ing simple clinical observations on 
each case. It is certain that no group 
of men in the world has such a con- 
stant and large experience with carbon 
monoxide poisoning. In 1926, 789 
patients were treated and recovered ; in 
1927, 715; and in 1928, 850. Owing 
to the fact that approximately sixty per 
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cent of the cases are suicidal, the num- 
ber found dead on arrival is large, 
slightly exceeding the number revived, 

The men on the emergency crews 
have been trained to report all this ex- 
perience upon the form shown in 
Figure 1, and have thus supplied a 
large volume of experience with which 
to contrast the alteration in practice in- 
troduced in March, 1929. At that 
time two crews were furnished tanks 
of seven per cent carbon dioxide and 
ninety-three per cent oxygen, with in- 
structions to begin treatment with a 
tank of this seven per cent mixture and 
shift to the old five per cent concen- 
tration when the first tank was empty, 
This has meant from five to twenty 
minutes inhalation of seven per cent 
carbon dioxide in oxygen. 

From the discussion in the begin- 
ning of this paper, some of the reasons 
for recommending this change have 
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been gained. There are, however, two 
other important facts bearing upon the f 
change. First of all, it has been found t 
that the increase in breathing experi- t 
enced by normal individuals who in- . 
hale five per cent carbon dioxide is not d 
uniform. That is, we cannot say that Q 
this concentration will always triple or ie 
even further increase the breathing. In tk 
a series of normal men and women di 
tested during the past spring it was di 
found that the effect of five per cent on 
carbon dioxide varied in different per sk 
sons from less than a two-fold toa tn 
five-fold increase in respiration.14 The oe 
reasons for this variability are quite 
unknown. When seven per cent car the 
bon dioxide is used, the variability per “ 
sists but all individuals respond on 4 ni 
higher level, so that breathing is ab 
ways doubled and may show even 4 ; 
seven-fold increase, the usual result = 
being respiration five times normal = 
It is obvious that a patient whos Ce 
breathing under normal conditions itt Brez 
Gene 
creases not more than one and one sle 
half times when given five per cent =< 
carbon dioxide, will gain little from ™ 
the usual inhalation treatment. If Did 
however, he is given seven per cea 
carbon dioxide he will experience 4 What 
greater augmentation of respiratig® ne’ 
and will have a better chance to gait allie 
oxygen and to lose carbon monoxide ithe 
A second fact makes it additionally i i 
portant to use the seven per cent & = 
halation mixture in the early stages@ MR Dost 
treatment. Recent experiments sider 
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one of us have shown that as carbon 
monoxide asphyxia develops the re- 
sponse to carbon dioxide stimulation 
becomes less. This is unimportant in 
mild poisoning but when patients are 
seriously affected and need oxygen at 
once, it must be understood that their 
ability to have the breathing stimulated 
by carbon dioxide is lowered, and in 
order to get the desired breathing the 
concentration of carbon dioxide must 
be increased. 

Up to the present date, September 
25, 1929, 300 patients have been 
treated with seven per cent carbon di- 
oxide and ninety-three per cent oxy- 
gen. Emergency crews use a tank 
containing this mixture and when after 
a brief period, depending upon the 
depth of the breathing, this first tank 
is emptied they use five per cent car- 
bon dioxide and ninety-five per cent 
oxygen to complete the treatment. In 
certain instances this last mixture has 
failed to give adequate breathing and 
the seven per cent mixture has again 
been used. There has been one death, 
which occurred thirty-one hours after 
the beginning of treatment. This case 
received seven per cent carbon dioxide 
in oxygen for eight minutes and then 
the five per cent mixture at intervals 
during the ensuing period. The in- 
dividual was profoundly poisoned, 
never regained consciousness, and died 
slowly as is so often the case when pro- 
tracted anoxemia has produced serious 
neurological damage. 

The following reports will indicate 
the nature of our experience and the 
clinical utility of the seven per cent 
mixture. 


Date: 
— BS Ss. Address: 
Sex: Male 
Condition prior to asphyxiation: Good health 
Condition when discovered—conscious or un- 
i : Une ious 
Breathing—rate per minute: 14 ; 
General character—(check type)—gasping & 
slow—shallow—rapid & weak—increased 
pulse—rate per minute: Not counted 
General appearance of patient: Very bad 
w long was 93% oxygen and 7% CO, ap- 
lied: 20 minutes first time, 5 minutes later 
Did breathing increase: Yes. To what rate: 
At 5:15 rate 14 
At 5:25 rate 18 
At 5:35 rate 22 
What was the type observed at this time: 
deep breaths 
w long was 95% oxygen and 5% CO, ap- 
plied: 1 hour and 5 minutes : 
How long after beginning of treatment did 
the patient recover consciousness: 2 hours 
re if patient has headache—(check type) 
—slight—severe: Not recorded 
of arrival of ambulance: 5:20 P.M. 
What hospital: Bellevue 
0 s name: Dr. B 
@ the doctor make any comment: Con- 
Sidered rate of recovery very remarkable in 
View of the patient’s condition 
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Was prone pressure necessary in this case: 
No How long: —— 

Do you think patient recovered consciousness 
more rapidly with the 7% CO, treatment: 
Cannot say 


State other things of interest that occurred: 


Date: April 27, 1929 


Name: A. L. Address: 
Age: 40 
Sex: Male 


Condition prior to asphyxiation: Good health 

Condition when discovered—conscious or un- 
conscious: Unconscious 

Breathing—rate per minute: 8 

General character—(check type)—gasping <& 
slow—shallow—rapid and weak—increased 
pulse—rate per minute: 120 

General appearance of patient: Poor 

How long was 93% oxygen and 7% COs ap- 
lied: 30 minutes 

Did breathing increase: Yes. To what rate: 32 
What was the type observed at this time: 
Patient breathing normal. Still unconscious. 
How long was 95% oxygen and 5% COs ap- 
plied: 3 hours 

How long after beginning of treatment did 
patient recover consciousness: At the end of 
3 hours patient was semi-conscious. Doctor 
said crew could do no more. 

Inquire if patient has headache—(check type) 
—slight—severe: 

Time of arrival of ambulance: About 7:50 A.M. 
What hospital: Bellevue 

Doctor’s name: Dr. H. 

Did doctor make any comment: No 

Was prone pressure necessary in this case: 

o. How long: 

Do you think patient recovered conscious- 
ness more rapidly with the 7% COz, treat- 
ment: Yes 

State other things of interest that occurred: 
While applying inhalator with 93% O, and 
7% CO, for 10 minutes, noticed patient’s 
breathing increased. Continued same for 20 
minutes more when doctor requested crew 
to go to Bellevue. Crew applied 95% Oy» and 
5% CO. for 3 hours when Dr. W. pro- 
nounced patient out of danger, but still in 
coma and left in Emergency Ward. 





Date: June 11, 1929 


Name: F. C. Address: 
Age: 46 
Sex: Female 


Condition prior to asphyxiation: Good health 
Condition when discovered—conscious or un- 
conscious: Unconscious 

Breathing—rate per minute: 8 

General character—(check type)—gasping <& 
slow—shallow—rapid & weak—increased 
pulse—rate per minute: 124 

General appearance of patient: Pale, lips blue 

How long was 93% oxygen and 7% COs: ap- 
plied: 45 minutes 

Did breathing increase: Yes. To what rate: 
30. What was the type observed at this time: 
Deep and regular 

How long was 95% oxygen and 5% COs, ap- 
plied: 3 hours 3 

How long after beginning of treatment did 
patient recover consciousness: 3 hours and 
15 minutes 

Inquire if patient has headache—(check type) 
—slight—severe 

Time of arrival of ambulance: As crew ar- 
rived. What hospital: St. Vincents 

Doctor’s name: Dr. M. 

Did doctor make any comment: No | 

Was prone pressure necessary in this case: 
No. How long: 

Do you think patient recovered consciousness 

more rapidly with the 7% CO, treatment: Yes 

State other things of interest that occurred: 

After applying 93% O, and 7% CO, for 2 
minutes, patient’s breathing rose to 18. I 
then turned on 95% Oy, and 5% CO, and pa- 
tient’s breathing came down to 12 per min- 
ute and stayed that way for about 10 min- 
utes. I then switched back to 93% and 
7% CO, for 25 minutes and the patient’s 
breathing came up to 24; and then started 
giving 95% Oz and 5% CO, for 3 hours, when 
patient regained consciousness, breathing 30 
per minute. 





Date: April 1, 1929 


Name: C. L. Address: 
Age: 20 
Sex: Male 


Condition prior to asphyxiation: Good health 

Condition when discovered—conscious or un- 
conscious: Unconscious 

Breathing—rate per minute: 16 

General character—(check type)—gasping <& 
slow—shallow—rapid & weak—increased 
pulse—rate per minute: Not taken 
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General appearance of patient: Chalky color 

How long was 93% oxygen and 7% COs, ap- 
plied: 5 minutes 

Did breathing increase: Yes. To what rate: 
20. What was the type observed at this time: 
Patient lively and making motions to rise 

How long was 95% oxygen and 5% CO, ap- 
plied: 10 minutes 

How long after beginning of treatment did 
Patient recover consciousness: About 10 
minutes ; 

Inquire if patient has headache—(check type) 
—slight—severe: Refused to talk 

Time of arrival of ambulance: 6:55 
What hospital: Bellevue 

Doctor’s name: Dr. B. 

Did doctor make any comment: No 

Was prone pressure necessary in this case: 
No. How long: 

Do you think patient recovered consciousness 
i rapidly with the 7% COs, treatment: 


A.M. 





es 

State other things of interest that occurred: 
On arrival — C. L. lying on floor un- 
conscious from gas poisoning. Applied 
93% Oz and 7% COs at once for 5 ps ara 
when patient began kicking and wanted to 
rise. Turned on to 95% O2 and 5% CO. for 
about 5 minutes and patient fell into a semi- 
conscious condition. Again turned on 93% 
Oz and 7% COs for about 3 or 4 minutes and 
patient sat up but refused to talk. 


RESPIRATION REPORT 


Time Resp. Rate Treatment 

5:15 14 7% COs and 93% O, began 
5:25 18 7% COs and 93% O; 
5:35 7% CO, and 93% 0, 
5:35—6:00 5% COs and 95% O2 

6:00 1 5% COz and 95% O- 

re Walaa 2 7% COz and 93% Oz 


6:10 Turned back to 5% COs and 95% O- 
6:15 25 a CO, and 9% O. 


635 ECOL and OO 
: and 95% O. 
GIS-6:55 No inhalation. . 
re - 2 and 95% O. 


5% COs and 95% O» 
5% COz and 95% O, 


At 7:10 patient could move freely and talk. 


Conclusions 

1. A study of the experience since 
1923 in the use and experimental ex- 
amination of the effects of five per 
cent carbon dioxide and ninety-five 
per cent oxygen in the treatment of 
carbon monoxide poisoning has in- 
dicated the wisdom of increasing the 
concentration of carbon dioxide to 
seven per cent for the first five to 
twenty minutes of treatment. The prin- 
cipal reasons for making this change 
are: 

a. The fact that a certain number 
of individuals respond to carbon di- 
oxide stimulation of breathing with 
comparatively slight increase when five 
per cent carbon dioxide is used, whereas 
with seven per cent there is satis- 
factory augmentation. 

b. Response to carbon dioxide stim- 
ulation is lowered in dangerous carbon 
monoxide poisoning, and a seven per 
cent concentration is a better means 
of securing an increase in breathing 
of real consequence to the patient. 

c. No experimental or clinical evi- 
dence has appeared indicating that the 
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increase in carbon dioxide to seven per 
cent carried with it the slightest dan- 
ger. Indeed, all facts point to benefit 


to 


the circulation from seven per cent 


carbon dioxide in ninety-three per cent 
oxygen. 


2. Three hundred cases of carbon 


monoxide poisoning have been treated 
by employing an initial inhalation of 
seven per cent carbon dioxide and 
ninety-three per cent oxygen for from 
five to twenty minutes, and completing 
the treatment with the usual five per 
cent carbon dioxide mixture. 


The results of this field work have 
been uniformly good. 


Breathing is 


more active, consciousness returns more 
rapidly and after-effects have not been 
noteworthy. It is our intention to 
continue this technique in emergency 
work for the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York. 
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The Economics of Load Building 
(Continued from page 154) 
the year enabled us to get better ac- 
quainted and to better understand and 
appreciate one another's problems. Let 
me repeat that no effort has been made 
to rapidly or fully develop this situa- 
tion; it represents only a very small 
pare of what may ultimately be done. 
It is not all that could be desired. 
It has its problems and its difficul- 
ties but none, I feel sure, that cannot 
be overcome by fair dealing and pa- 
tience. Our experience has strength- 
ened the belief that we have much to 
gain by developing trade cooperation 
along sound and broad lines. 

You will have observed that I have 
said little of merchandising other than 
in its relation to trade cooperation, for 
I have felt that in that as well as the 
other points earlier enumerated, as to 
the importance of the selling effort, 
competitive conditions and related fac- 
tors, the question of merchandising 
was an integral part. Similarly I have 
said nothing of advertising, in part 
for the same reason, but also because 
there is nothing for me to say here 
but to express admiration for the 
initiative taken by this Association in 
developing its very complete and ef- 
fective program of advertising which 
has attracted such widespread atten- 
tion. There are many other important 
factors in the economics of load build- 
ing that I have not referred to at all. 
No one person is ever likely to pre- 
sent that story in its entirety, except 
as a book, and if that book is ever 
written, and written properly, it will 
be one of the most notable and valu- 
able contributions to the literature of 
the gas industry. 

But this industry will not wait for 
a book to be written or for a Moses 
to appear. It is earnestly striving to 
improve and perfect its sales policies 
and methods, well knowing that unless 
it supplies a character of service that 
answers the public need, unless it 
stimulates the consciousness of that 
need, and unless its service is fur- 
nished at a cost that makes it advan- 
tageous to the user, the demand will 
diminish and finally cease. 

But beyond that it is necessary that 
those charged with the direction of 
our promotional activities be brought 
into closer touch with and kept con- 
stantly and accurately informed of the 
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ultimate financial results of their work. 
The application of fundamental busi- 


ness law points to the more rational 
alignment of the various components 
of our sales activities in accord with 
sound economic principles, as one of 
the gas industry's pressing needs. It 
calls for the collective judgment of 
both sales and operating men, and an 
appreciation by each of their respective 
weight in the economic balance, where 
the words “‘net revenue” are weighed 
in terms of ordinary business meaning. 

No one person can hope to accom- 
plish all this unaided and alone, but 
it can be accomplished definitely and 
without too much delay if we under- 
take it as an industry, working to- 
gether. 


Fulfillment 


(Continued from page 159) 

lations Department, of all inquiries as 
to the questions that were asked by 
customers with reference to rates, and 
as far as practicable oft-repeated ques- 
tions have been used as a cue by us in 
the preparation of assertions in con- 
nection with information given to cus- 
tomers about the rate reduction. 

In this article the author has pur. 
posely avoided giving specific details 
as to what was done, because he has 
endeavored to show in what way and 
by what methods the company, in the 
case of this particular rate change, has 
undertaken to fulfill the prime purpose 
referred to in Mr. Insull’s address. 








Industrial Publicity | 











The Publicity Committee, Industrial Gas 
Section of the American Gas Association, 
directs attention to the following articles, 
recently published: 

“Modern Shoe Manufacturing,” Materials 
& Material Handling, March 1, 1930. 

“Hardening and Tempering Furnaces # 
Ford Plant,” Fuels & Furnaces, Feb. 1, 1930: 

“Gas-Fired Ovens in Modern Bread Bak 
ing,” Foods Industries, March 1, 1930. 

“Gas Bake Oven Indirectly Heated, 
Bakers Review, Feb. 1, 1930. 

“Manufacturing of Machine Gun Parts, 
Army Ordinance, Jan.-Feb. 1, 1930. 
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Putting All the Gas Dollars to Work’ 


S Mr. Mul- 
laney indi- 
cated to you, the 
gas business has 
a good deal of 
history behind it. 
It was originally 
started as a real 
monopoly, and 
just there let us 
pause for a mo- 
ment to consider 
what a real monopoly is. A real mo- 
nopoly exists when you are supplying 
a commodity which no one else can 
supply and which cannot be sup- 
planted by any other commodity. If 
you were supplying a commodity 
which no one else can supply in a 
particular area but which can be sup- 
planted by other commodities or other 
services, then you would not have a 
real monopoly. You have a paper 
monopoly. 

The gas business was started as a 
teal monopoly, principally, in the 
lighting business, and we all know 
what happened there. There are a 
few gas lighting installations still in 
service, and I don’t know, parentheti- 
cally, whether we keep them as a mat- 
ter of pride or a matter of economics. 
There are a few still in service, but in 
the main gas lighting is gone, but the 
gas business wriggled through and is 
still here and in pretty fair shape any- 
how. 

The next stage of the business was 
when we had a real monopoly on do- 
mestic heating in congested areas. I 
do not mean, in the main, heating of 
houses, but miscellaneous heat appli- 
cations to a domestic establishment in 
a congested area, in a city particularly, 
in the apartments, where it was im- 
practicable to drag up coal, and in any 
place where the scale of living had 
gotten to a point where people wouldn't 
bend over a coal stove; in the early 
stages of this era, the gas business had 
4 monopoly on kitchen heat and other 
miscellaneous forms of heat. We have 
hot even a paper monopoly in that 


“Address delivered before the Mid-West Re- 
gional Gas Sales Conference, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 13, 1930. 


Mr. Insull 


By SAMUEL INSULL, JR. 


field any more, because in a good 
many cases the electric business is com- 
peting with us in many forms of do- 
mestic heat. We have not a real mo- 
nopoly in anything at all. So I think 
what Mr. Mullaney intended to indi- 
cate, not to you gentlemen entirely 
but to the industry as a whole, was 
that the background of the business as 
a real monopoly is a good deal of det- 
riment at the moment. 

Let us consider where we are at at the 
present moment. We are competing, 
not only with other forms of heat, but 
we are competing with other forms of 
life. When we sell a kitchen range, 
we have to make it attractive enough 
to cook on. If that were possible, 
a woman would prefer to cook on that 
range rather than to go out and dine 
in a restaurant. If we are going to 
sell our various domestic heating 
establishments, they are only going to 
be used if the family finds the home 
more attractive than the movie house. 
That may seem to get pretty broad 
and pretty far afield. But what I am 
trying to indicate to you that it is no 
use in God’s world to put a range in a 
kitchen if it is not going to be used, 
and there is no use to put a lot of 
space heaters in a house if they are 
not going to be used. As a matter of 
fact, it is mo use to put house heating 
into a house if for thirty or forty or 
fifty per cent of their spare time the 
residents of that house are going to be 
running around in a flashy automobile 
or going to the movie theatres. 

What have we got to do? We not 
only have to install these appliances in 
the houses, but in so doing we have 
to make the house sufficiently more 
attractive to compete with the mulkti- 
farious outside attractions that have 
grown up around modern life. We 
have to sell the people, then, first on 
convenience. In the old days, under 
a real monopoly, about all you had to 
sell them on was practicability. Will 
it work? If it works, it is the only 
thing I can use anyhow. Then, in the 
next state, when you had a partial 
monopoly on the kitchen heating, 
about all you had to sell them on was 
practicability and convenience. Will 


it work and will it be more convenient 
than these other out-of-date things I 
can use? But nowadays you have to 
sell them on the basis of attractiveness. 
Let’s put a little sex appeal into the 
kitchen stove. You are competing 
with the high-grade talkie; the super- 
film; you are competing with a thou- 
sand-dollar automobile that will go 
sixty miles an hour; you are competing 
with all of the outside attractions of 
the outside restaurant, where Papa can 
have anything he wants to eat and 
Mama can show her hat to the people 
at the next table. 

If you can make that home attractive 
enough, if you can sell the people in 
it the idea that it is attractive enough 
so they will not only want to stay 
there instead of going to the movies 
or going around in the automobile or 
going to the restaurant, they will find a 
certain satisfaction in it, and Mama 
will want to leave the kitchen door 
open when their friends come in, so 
she can “show off” that stove. It is 
the same as in the restaurant, where 
she will keep on her coat, although it 
is awfully hot, just so the people at 
the next table can see it. When you 
have done those things, then you have 
sold gas service under modern condi- 
tions of life. But it is no use to go 
out and try to sell people, as we all 
know, on just practicability. It is no 
use to go out and try to sell people on 
just. practicability plus convenience. 
That is old stuff. What you have to 
sell them on is attractiveness. 

I think, to give them due credit, the 
equipment manufacturers have a great 
deal coming to them, because they 
have demonstrated an effort to make 
a lot of these domestic appliances look 
better. I am not interested so much in 
whether these things look better. I 
think some of them are terrible; I 
wouldn’t have them around my place. 
But the important thing is that some- 
body is trying to make them look bet- 
ter. I know in sales work it is im- 
portant that you have a definite plan, 
and I am very much interested, in see- 
ing your agenda here, in the fact that 
you are discussing definite plans. But 
as you have your mind on those, I 
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am not going to deal with them. I 
am going to leave that to you gentle- 
men who come after me and know a 
great deal more about it than I do. 
However, you know you have a great 
deal more chance in killing a duck 
with two barrels full of B-B shot than 
you have with one rifle shot, although 
the rifle shot is a good deal higher 
powered than the B-B shot. And in 
dealing with the mass reaction of the 
public, you have to have a certain 
amount of waste motion. You have to 
let off both barrels at once. 

What the gas business needs within 
and without, what it needs in its sales 
departments, what it needs on the part 
of the merchandising interests, what 
it needs on the part of the publicity 
people, is not only to recognize (which 
I think we are beginning to do) but 
to act upon the fact that we have to 
sell the attractiveness of gas appliances 
and not just their practicability and 
convenience. 

That is pretty general, perhaps, but 
you men can put the thing into execu- 
tion. This business is in a vital phase 
today. We are competing not only 
with people in the same line of busi- 
ness, but we are competing with other 
lines of business, and new competitors 
in that field are sptinging up every 
day. We all know the old story about 
the competition for the consumer's 
dollar. That is and always will be. 
But how are we going to attack it? 
We have to attack it by making the 
product which we are trying to sell 
and the appliances which are going to 
sell that product for us appeal on the 
ground of attractiveness, to use a 
hackneyed phrase; we have to sell our 
service to the public on that basis. 

Let us consider for a moment what 
result that will have on business as a 
whole. As Mr. Mullaney said, the 
gas business is pretty well engineered. 
As a matter of fact, most of the small 
gas plants in the country are overbuilt 
about fifty per cent, and all the dis- 
tribution systems in the country are 
overbuilt to some degree. That state- 
ment does not constitute a criticism of 
the engineers. It is merely because 
the capacity of a gas distribution sys- 
tem is a pretty elastic thing, and if you 
get more business you can increase the 
capacity of that system without increas- 
ing the investment in proportion to 
the business you have gotten. So, 


from an engineering point of view, 
there are a good many dollars in the 
gas business that are not now working 
fully, and it is up to the sales depart- 
ment to put those dollars to work. 

From a financial point of view, the 
gas business is in pretty fair shape, but 
there is one big question in the mind 
of the investor about the gas business. 
He has seen the change from lighting 
and cooking. He has seen, although 
he does not fully appreciate it, the 
change from cooking to other appli- 
ances that has been brought about by 
the greater use of the restaurant, cven 
in our smaller communities. In other 
words, he has seen that the gas busi- 
ness, apparently well entrenched, can 
slip. On the other hand, the thing 
that worries him is that in its good 
years the gas business does not expand 
at a very large rate. It expands at a 
respectable rate but not much more. 
So the question in the investor's mind 
is whether the gas business can build 
up enough additional business in case 
another one of those adverse reactions 
is going to take place. (I don’t say 
that it will.) The investor not only 
wants to know he is safe; he wants to 
know he is going to be safe. 

So the thing that will give gas se- 
curity—(and I am not making just the 
sales talk to you gentlemen) I know— 
it has been my privilege to sell secu- 
rities, if privilege it is, under a good 
many conditions, and the further away 
you get from the property, the more 
emphasis does the investor lay on the 
question of increase. That is the thing 
they ask you. They look at your earn- 
ing statement and say, “Let's see what 
your increases are.” The one thing 
that will give more stability to the 
finances of the gas industry, and sta- 
bility only comes on demand on the 
part of the investors for their secur- 
ity—the one thing that will create 
more demand for gas securities than 
anything else is for us to increase the 
rate of expansion of the business. Be- 
cause then you will put into the hands 
of the man who is trying to sell the 
securities the statement which will 
show that no matter if some reverses 
come about we are expanding at such 
a rate that we will overcome them. 

From the third point of view, from 
the public point of view, it is a hack- 
neyed, pretty well-worn phrase, but 
there is no other to describe it than the 
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public relations point of view. Public 
relations, to my mind, is not a question 
of what you tell the public about your- 
self. It is a question of what the 
public thinks about you. We all know 
the weakness of being oversold. We 
all know the fellow who comes into 
our office who has a good argument, 
and as long as he is there we are all 
for him. The minute he goes out 
the door, it is all over and we are 
worse off than we were before, be- 
cause he has concentrated on talk and 
not on effect. He has gone at our 
rind from the outside in and not from 
the inside out. And the greatest fact 
in public relations is that your cus- 
tomers should feel you have done some- 
thing for them and not done some- 
thing to them in selling them a service, 

This question of selling our service 
on the basis of attractiveness, of mod- 
ernity, of being the latest thing, is 
the one thing that is going to do more 
for our relations with the public than 
anything else. Look at the automobile 
business. They have merged and 
merged and remerged; have had crazy 
capitalization. They have had fail- 
ures. They have raised the price, 
They have lowered the price. They 
have done everything, but do you hear 
any public demand or any public out- 
cty against the automobile business as 
a great, big octopus? Do you heat 
any outcry against the largest unit of 
the automobile business as a trust? 
No. Why? Because each year the seats 
are softer, the springs are better, the 
automobile runs faster and looks 
shinier, and the public says, “What & 
all this to me if the result is I am get 
ting better service?” 

Look at some of these other bust 
nesses that have sprung up in the 
last few years, where, in order to get 
themselves established, they have had 
to appeal on the basis of attractiveness, 
of modernity, of giving the fellow 
more service. Look at them, and then 
let us pattern our sales activities along 
their lines. It is all very well andé@ 
fine thing for you gentlemen to go out 
and sell more water heaters and sel 
more incinerators, sell more gas refrig 
erators and what not. But unless you 


have sold them on the basis that tie 
man or woman had the desire for tht 
service first and the appliance came 
along afterward; unless you have sold 
them on the basis that they have got 
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into the house as a real factor in at- 
tractiveness and the appeal of that 
house, you afe not going to get any- 
where in the long run. Because pretty 
soon it is going to be misused, and 
when it gets out of order and is obso- 
lete it is going to be just that thing 
over in the corner. 

To sum it all up, we have been 
through a great many phases in the gas 
business, all of them increasing com- 
petition, and we are now in the face 
of wide open competition on the basis 
of conditions of living. We have to 
sell our service and the appliances that 
consume our service along the lines 
of attractiveness, of appeal. When we 
look around us and see many other 
industries, they have done that same 
thing. We can look at their advertis- 
ing matter. If we can stand it, we 
can listen to their salesmen. We can 
trace their arguments all the way 
through and see they are those of in- 
direct appeal rather than of funda- 
mental quality. The fundamental qual- 
ity has to be there, but that is not 
enough. It is like the girl who is nice 
to her mother. She has to be good 
looking at the same time. 

If we can put our equipment and 
our commodity on that basis, if we can 
sell it on that basis, we are going to do 
a teal job and the reason is this: From 
an engineering or economic point of 
view, there are lots of dollars in the 
gas business that are not working and 
we can put them to work. Second, 
from the point of view of the finances 
of the gas industry, the one thing that 
will increase the demand for gas secu- 
tities more and therefore bring down 
the price that gas companies must pay 
for money more than anything else is 
to increase the rate of increase of the 
business. That is the thing which is 
the cardinal point with the investor. 
Finally, from the point of view of our 
public relations, if we can get our- 
selves talking like the Sunday Supple- 
ment (if you will permit me to use 
that comparison) right into the hearts 
of our customers, if we can make them 
feel we have done something for them 
instead of having done something to 
them, when we sell them an appliance 
Of a service, then we have done the 
Bteatest single service that it is possible 


for the gas industry to do, from the 
point of view of our relations with the 
public. 

I apologized at the outset and apolo- 
gize now for being altogether general. 
On the other hand, I don’t know any- 
thing about sales methods, and if I 
started to talk to you about them, you 
would know it. It has been my privi- 
lege to look at the broad aspect of the 
business as to why things happened 
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and why they didn’t happen, and al- 
though you have to concentrate on the 
detailed method of doing things, and 
in conferences like this I think you 
should concentrate on the exact way 
of doing things, you have to have a 
background to the picture, and the 
background to the picture is that we 
have competition all the way along the 
line on the basis of attractiveness of 
our service. 





Expect Many at Spring Conference 


B twe Second Annual Spring Con- 
ference of the Accounting Sec- 
tion promises to eclipse the fondest 
hopes of even the most optimistic, 
Chairman John L. Conover announces 
in a letter to the membership. He said 
that all arrangements have been made 
to insure its success. The program is 
completed, copies of the papers to be 
delivered are already coming in and 
additional copies are being prepared 
for advance distribution, several man- 
ufacturers of office labor-saving devices 
are planning to exhibit their equip- 
ment, publicity plans are being carried 
out, and a large attendance seems as- 
sured. 

The north ballroom of the Hotel 
Stevens, a room considerably larger 
than the south ballroom, where the 
meeting was held last year, has been 
reserved tentatively in anticipation of 
a large gathering. 

The only change in the program 
originally approved by the Managing 
Committee is in the Friday afternoon 
session—F. G. Atkinson, of Henry L. 
Doherty and Company, will deliver a 
paper on “Training the Supervisor,” in 
place of P. W. Herring, who found it 
impossible to present a paper on 
“Rating Scales,” as originally planned. 

Both the Addressograph Company 
and the Elliott Addressing Machine 
Company are expected to display new 
combination bill printing and address- 
ing machines—recent developments. 
Remington-Rand will have a full line 
of Remington, Powers and Dalton 
equipment, including the new Dual 
Unit Dalton Public Utility Billing 
Machine. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company will demonstrate various 
public utility accounting set-ups such 
as payroll accounting, stores account- 





ing, etc. It is expected also that other 
nationally known manufacturers will 
exhibit their equipment. 

The next meeting of the Managing 
Committee of the Accounting Section 
will be held on Saturday morning, 
April 5, at the Hotel Stevens, follow- 
ing the Spring Conference. Further 
announcements concerning the meet- 
ing will be made during the Confer- 
ence sessions. 


Michigan Gas Companies 
Achieve Record Output 


Michigan gas companies achieved a 
record output of approximately 38 bil- 
lion cu.ft. of manufactured gas in 1929, 
according to records and estimates com- 
piled by the Michigan Public Utility In- 
formation Bureau. 

This is an increase of more than 3,500,- 
000,000 cu.ft., or close to 11 per cent, 
over 1928 gas sales. It maintained the 
pace set in 1928 when the gain over the 
previous year was 11.7 per cent. 

The greatly enlarged use of gas is 
ascribed to a combination of causes, each 
reflecting the economic and social ad- 
vancement of Michigan. These causes 
include: The growing employment of 
gas in industry; the larger use of gas in 
the home, particularly for water heating, 
refrigeration, and incineration; the de- 
velopment of house heating with gas; 
the extension of high-pressure gas serv- 
ice to outlying towns and communities 
from central manufacturing plants; and 
the growth of population. 

The number of gas customers in Mich- 
igan grew from a total of 687,090 at the 
beginning of 1929 to around 725,000 at 
the end of the year. 

Revenues of the Michigan gas com- 
panies aggregated around $34,750,000 for 
the year, a gain of approximately 10 per 
cent. 

Construction plans of Michigan gas 
companies call for expenditures in 1930 
exceeding $10,000,000. 





Robert B. Har- 
per, formerly chief 
testing engineer of 
the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Com- 
pany and for years 
its chief chemist, 
has been chosen 
vice-president in 
charge of research. 
He is well known to 
many members of 
the gas industry 
throughout’ the 
United States. 


Allen Schawalder, formerly a member 
of the research engineering department 
of The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Com- 
pany, has been transferred to the branch 
factory in Los Angeles. 

C. E. Scott, manager of the Burlington 
district of the North Carolina Public 
Service Company, was recently advanced 
from vice-president to president of the 
Burlington Chamber of Commerce. 





R. B. Harper 


Edgar A. VanDuesen, resident engineer 
of the Central Hudson Gas and Electric 
Corp., has resigned to take a position 
with the Engineering Department of the 
Inland Utilities, Inc., of New York. 


Raymond J. Everest, manager of the 
Salisbury district of the Southern Public 
Utilities Company, was recently elected 
president of the Salisbury Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Eugene Whitcomb, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
Fort Worth Gas Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Vernon R. Brown was named 
assistant sales manager of the same com- 
pany. 

Earle A. Clarke, long connected with 
the Oklahoma Natural Gas Corp., has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant to H. A. 
Wallace, president of the Charleston 
group of the Columbia Gas and Electric 
Co, 


B. P. Stockwell, general manager of the 
Oklahoma Utilities Company and prop- 
erties of the Empire Public Service Cor- 
poration in Oklahoma and Kansas, has 
been made a vice-president of the parent 
organization, The Empire Public Service 
Corporation. 


Miss Katherine Turck, for the past 
twenty-six years a valued employee of 
the Saugerties Gas Light Co., has retired 
from the company. 


J. Edward Davey was recently elected 
assistant treasurer of Columbia Engineer- 
ing & Management Corporation. 


Theodore H. Kendall has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of dis- 
tribution of the Equitable Gas Co., suc- 
ceeding J. A. Reed, who retired March 1 
after 25 years of service with the com- 
pany. 
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Personal and Otherwise 


J. R. Harvin, formerly associated with 
Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine & Wood, 
was recently elected assistant secretary of 
Columbia Engineering & Management 
Corporation. 


Harry P. Carroll, head of the. Dixie 
Gas and Fuel Company and district man- 
ager of the Moody-Seagraves interests, 
has been promoted to operating manager 
of the Houston Gas and Fuel Company. 


Nils T. Sellman, director of sales and 
utilization, has been chosen chairman of 
the newly formed Commercial Council 
of The Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York and Affiliated Gas Companies. 
F. L. Hallock, commercial manager of the 
Bronx Gas and Electric Company, was 
made vice-chairman, and H. F. Weeks, 
assistant manager of the Advertising and 
Display Bureau, was elected recorder. 


O. P. Simler, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hoffman Heater 
Company, has been named a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Gas Appliance Man- 
ufacturers Association. 


Alan D. Whittaker, who is retiring as 
engineer of production of the Atlanta Gas 
Light Company after twenty-two years of 
service, was tendered a banquet recently 
by the employees of his department. He 
was further honored by the presentation 
of a beautiful loving cup. 


Ralph E. Hartzell, who for the past 
two years has been in the advertising 
department of the Kansas City Gas Com- 
pany, has accepted a position as head of 
the advertising department of the Domin- 
ion and Republic Gas Company group. 


H. Edwin Olson 
was recently elected 
assistant treasurer 
of Columbia Engi- 
neering & Manage- 
ment Corporation, 
it has been an- 
nounced at the head- 
quarters of that con- 
cern in New York 
City. 


H. E. Olson B. M. Lester has 
been named general 
auditor for the Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company, it is announced by Bernard F. 
Braheney, vice-president of the Byllesby 


Engineering & Management Corporation. 


Chauncey I. Weaver, vice-president and 
general manager of the Ohio Edison 
Company, Springfield, has resigned to be- 
come general manager of the Union Gas 
& Electric Company and the Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Both companies are a part of the 
Columbia Gas & Electric System. 
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‘J. A. White has resigned his position 
as local and district manager for the 
Stamford & Western Gas Company. 


E. J. Sullivan has been appointed dj- 
rector of safety for the Arkansas Natural 
Gas Corporation, of Shreveport, La., and 
its subsidiaries. 


Mrs. Harrison Trautmann won first 
prize in the essay contest recently con- 
ducted by the Rockford Gas Light and 
Coke Company in connection with their 
campaign of education regarding the coke 
product of the plant. 


Eli R. Cunningham, formerly assistant 
superintendent of operations of the 
United Gas Company, Houston, Tex, 
has been promoted to superintendent, 
succeeding J. W. Bartlett. 


E. J. Wilson has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Bangor Gas Light Com- 
pany’s new plant, according to a recent 
announcement. Edward D. Baker, for- 
merly plant superintendent, has been 
made manager of the coke department. 


S. Gailliard, who has been associated 
with gas companies for the past twenty 
years, has assumed the duties of sales 
engineer with the Anderson Gas & Utili- 
ties Company. 


Atlanta Celebrates Natural Gas 
Advent 


ONE of the greatest arrays of public 
utility officials ever to assemble in 
Atlanta attended the banquet held in that 
city by the Central Public Service Corpo- 
ration on the evening of February 25, in 
celebration of the advent of natural gas 
service in the Southeast. 

Virtually every phase of official, indus- 
trial and professional life was repre 
sented among the nearly 400 guests as- 
sembled in the main ballroom of the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, with hospitality 
and enthusiasm over the arrival of the 
new domestic fuel as the keynotes of the 
gathering. 

The banquet, which was one of the 
most brilliant ever staged in Atlanta, was 
tendered by the Central Public Service 
Corporation on behalf of the Southern 
Cities Public Service Co. and the Atlanta 
Gas Light Company as a compliment 
the Southern Natural Gas Corporation of 
ficials and directors who sponsored the 
movement to bring to Atlanta natural gas 
piped over nearly 500 miles of lines from 
Louisiana. 

Honor guests at the speakers’ table 
were Colonel Albert E. Peirce, president 
of the Central Public Service Corpor 
tion, who delivered the address of wel 
come, and J. H. White, president of the 
Southern Natural Gas Corporation, wh0 
responded. R. Curzon Hoffman, Jr., vice 
president of the Southern Cities Publi 
Service Co., served as toastmaster. 
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Fourth Joint Production and Chemical Conference 


HE Fourth Joint Production and 

Chemical Conference, held under 
the auspices of the Carbonization, Wa- 
ter Gas and Chemical Committees of 
the Technical Section, has been sched- 
uled this year for the Cleveland Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on May 21, 22 and 
23, 1930. 

Secretary H. W. Hartman says he 
expects that more than 500 produc- 
tion engineers and chemists will gather 
in Cleveland to discuss their problems. 

Each of the committees contributing 
to the Conference have produced an 
outstanding program of subjects within 
their scope which are briefly described 
in the following statements of the 
respective program chairmen: 


CARBONIZATION COMMITTEE 
SUBJECTS 


By R. S. McBride, Chairman, Carboniza- 
tion Program Committee, Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


The General Carbonization Session will 
treat of those operating problems in coal 
processing plants which have to do with 
selection of coal, generation of fuel gas, 
and waste disposal. The results already 
obtained by the Coal Survey Subcommit- 
tee are highly indicative of important 
findings and these preliminary results 
will be outlined by Mr. Davis of the Bu- 
teau which is directing this joint under- 
taking of the A. G. A. and the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Efficient production of gas for under- 
firing of batteries in producers will be 
treated from several points of view by 
the Gas Producer Subcommittee. The use 
of bituminous coal and the disposal of 
fouled air for liquid purification plants 
will be two of the principal topics re- 
ported upon by this committee group. 
The same subcommittee will discuss im- 
portant trends in the use of built-in pro- 
ducers for carbonizing plants. This type 
of unit, particularly important for ver- 
tical retorts and benches, is still a factor 
deserving this special subcommittee’s at- 
tention. 

The question of waste disposal has been 
subdivided into three parts for considera- 
tion at this meeting, namely, control of 
smoke, dust, odor and gases, and the re- 
cent achievements in this field will be 


summarized. Liquid waste disposal has 
received special attention in the field of 
control of phenol-bearing effluents. The 
chairman of this subcommittee will pre- 
sent the third problem of disposal of non- 
phenolic liquid wastes and the solid 
wastes from various types of carbonizing 
appliances. 

Recognizing that the proper prepara- 
tion and effective marketing of coke has 
become practically the most important 
factor in further development of carbon- 
izing systems, the Carbonization Commit- 
tee plans to devote an entire session of 
the Production Conference to the theme 
“Coke.” Two important surveys being 
made by the Coke Committee will be 
summarized—one treating of the present 
sizing and preparation methods, and the 
other of coke marketing problems. The 
Conference will also receive a statistical 
résumé giving the present economic sit- 
uation of coke and a paper summarizing 
our present knowledge on the effect of 
coal washing upon coke properties. The 
third special paper will treat of the sub- 
ject “the properties of coke which affect 
its performance as a domestic heating 
fuel.” 


CHEMICAL COMMITTEE SUBJECTS 


By A. R. Belyea, Chairman, Chemical 

Program Committee, The Consolidated 

Gas Company of New York, Laboratories, 
Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 


In developing the program for the 
Chemical Sessions of the 1930 Conference, 
the Program Committee has again pro- 
vided a morning session of interest to 
operators and engineers as well as chem- 
ists and an afternoon session of primary 
interest to the Chemical Group. The com- 
mittee feels, however, that all attending 
this year’s Conference will find much of 
interest at both sessions, regardless of 
the branch of the industry in which they 
are engaged. 

The increasing use of coal for water 
gas generator fuel and carbonization pur- 
poses has brought to the fore the neces- 
sity for classifying coals as to their prop- 
erties. Dr. G. St. John Perrott has pre- 
pared an interesting paper covering new 
developments in the testing of coals and 
the use of these newer tests as an aid in 
coal classification. This paper opens 
the morning session. 

Chemical methods of gas oil evaluation 
will be discussed by J. E. Brewer of 
Chemical Service Laboratories, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. His experience with the 
application of these methods to a wide 








variety of oils will illustrate their present 
applicability in predicting suitability for 
carburetting purposes. 

The increasing importance of natural 
gas, the recent strides in recovery and 
utilization of liquefied petroleum hydro- 
carbons and current progress in reform- 
ing both natural and still gases prompted 
the committee to include a paper on this 
interesting subject. We feel fortunate 
in securing H. J. Nichols, Jr., of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
to tell us of the relationships between the 
petroleum and gas industries and we an- 
ticipate an animated discussion following 
this paper. 

In the final paper of the morning ses- 
sion, Dr. F. E. Vandaveer of the A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratory will tell of the pro- 
duction of gases of varying physical and 
chemical properties for use in testing the 
effects of these properties on appliance 
operation. 

The program for the afternoon session 
may be divided into three general groups, 
namely: 1. Research; 2. Chemical Engi- 
neering; 3. Laboratory Equipment and 
Management. 

The first group presents: first, the re- 
sults of an investigation of the Walters 
Method for the determination of naph- 
thalene, by J. F. Anthes, of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company; and second, fur- 
ther work by Johns Hopkins University 
on organic sulphur compounds in gas 
making, by Prof. W. J. Huff and J. C. 
Holtz. 

The second group consists of two chem- 
ical engineering papers from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The 
first, by H. C. Hottel, discusses the ap- 
plication of optical pyrometry to the 
measurement of luminous flame radiation 
and temperature. The second, by T. A. 
Mangelsdorf, presents interesting work 
on the calibration of large capacity gas 
meters. 

The third group, stressing equipment 
and management, consists of a paper by 
J. M. Gonder, of the Koppers Company, 
which tells just what 1930 model chem- 
ical and sample laboratories should be 
like to insure 1930 production speed. The 
second paper of this group, by M. C. K. 
Jones, of the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light and Power Company, of Baltimore, 
discusses laboratory management, selec- 
tion and training of personnel, and choice 
of proper methods and equipment. 

A Chemical Committee Dinner will be 
held during the Conference, to which all 
attending delegates are invited and at 
which important matters of policy will 
be discussed. 
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WATER GAS COMMITTEE SUBSECT 


John H. Wolfe, Chairman, Wate: Gas 

Program Committee, Consolidated Gas 

Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 


The contributions of the Water Gas 
Committee to the Production Conference 
programs cover the two sessions allotted 
to it and embody a wide and varied list 
of subjects. Many of these are being 
broadcast for the first time and should 
prove of great interest to all gas engi- 
neers and chemists and particularly to 
water gas operators. 

At the first of the meetings of this sec- 
tion, the problem of processing and treat- 
ing oil gases and carburetting oils will 
be considered. The increased utilization 
of refinery oil gases by gas plants will 
result in great interest in a paper which 
will outline the “Economies of Reforming 
of Refinery Gases.’ This paper will be 
delivered by C. A. Schlegel of the United 
Engineers and Constructors, Inc., who 
will cover the application of refinery 
gases to cold enrichment, base load gas 
and replacement of carburetted water gas. 
A second paper by R. G. Rincliffe of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company will de- 
scribe the plant and operations of the 
Refinery Gas Reforming Plant at Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

A paper on “Recent Developments in 
Carburetting Water Gas with Bunker 
Oils” by J. V. Richards of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, will 
reflect the gas industry's ceaseless efforts 
toward reducing the cost of manufac- 
turing water gas. No operator can afford 
to miss this most instructive paper. 

The second paper in a symposium, of 
which the one just mentioned is the first, 
will be on “The Cracking of Heavy Oils 
and Tars” by Dr. Gustav Egloff of the 
Universal Oil Products Company. Dr. 
Egloff is an Oil Technologist of national 
standing and his paper should engender a 
new interest in this, one of the water gas 
operator's most baffling problems. 

Our friends on the Pacific Coast will 
be represented by J. A. Harritt of the 
San Diego Gas and Electric Company 
who will furnish a paper on “A Recent 
Development in Oil Gas Production.” 
This paper will relate of the progress 
which has been made in producing oil 
gas on oil gas sets. 

Several installations have recently been 
made of the Dayton Process as standby 
equipment and also for reforming. A 
paper on the “Present Status of the Day- 
ton Process” will be delivered by Hugh E. 
Ferguson, Senior Chemist, of the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
dehydration of manufactured gas and 
rehydration of natural gas, the paper by 
C. W. Garrison of the Western Gas Con- 
struction Company on “Gas Condition- 
ing” should command attention. 

After this series of papers with at- 
tendant discussion, an “Open Forum” will 
be held in which water gas operators and 
others will discuss their mutual prob- 
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lems. ‘This is an excellent clearing house 
for information on subjects of vital in- 
terest to all gas men. 

The second of the Water Gas section 
meetings will begin with a Symposium on 
Automatic Grates and Chargers. J. S. 
Haug, Consulting Gas Engineer of the 
United Engineers and Constructors, Inc., 
will describe “The U. G. I. Mechanical 
Generator.” This description will out- 
line early experience with the apparatus 
and will cover the fundamental require- 
ments. as well. The method of control- 
ling temperatures and the conditions and 
distribution of the gas making fluids in 
the fire with relation to efficiency and 
capacity will be enlarged upon. Operat- 
ing results, length of service cycles and 
maintenance data will also be presented. 

Description and operation of the A. B. 
C. Mechanical Grates will be brought up 
to date in two papers. The first of these 
will be on “New Developments in the 
A. B. C. Grate” by H. B. Young of the 
Chicago By-Product Coke Company. The 
second paper will be by R. E. Titus of 
the Kings County Lighting Company, 


.which will describe and report on the 


operations in his plant. Interesting de- 
velopments on the equipment will be out- 
lined and operating results discussed. 
Two papers on the Operation of Me- 
chanical Grates with Soft Coal will fol- 
low. These will be presented by G. T. 
Bentley of the Detroit City Gas Company 
and L. J. Eck of the Minneapolis Gas 


Light Company who, it will be interesting ~ 


to note, use almost diametrically oppo- 
site methods for obtaining excellent re- 
sults. Provision is being made for an 
animated discussion of the papers’ pre- 
sented in this symposium. 

Walter M. Russell, Gas Engineer of 
the Gas and Electric Improvement Com- 
pany, is to present a paper on “Low Cost 
Manufactured Gas” in which he will de- 
scribe the equipment, operation, and cost 
record of a new plant of the Arlington 
Gas Light Company. A valuable portion 
of the paper is that part dealing with a 
cost study of all other water gas plants 
in Massachusetts of medium or large size 
comparable to the Arlington plant, and 
some data as to the investment costs in 
such plants. 

The increasing interest in the use of 
Propane and Butane gases will be focused 
on a paper on a “Plant for Mixing and 
Distributing Butane-Air Gas ‘at North 
Manchester, Ind.,” by T. J. Kelly, Gas 
Engineer of the Utilities Service Com- 
pany. This plant has been erected for the 
specific purpose of utilizing Butane, and 
the paper will include such items as cost 
of plant, description of apparatus, meth- 
ods of storage and mixing and methods of 
distribution. 

The Water Gas Section program will 
be brought to a close by the reading of 
a report on “Summary of Water Gas 
Committee Activities” by the Chairman of 
the Operators’ Section, Alan E. Lock- 
wood, Gas Engineer of the American 
Electric Power Corporation. This will 








be in the nature of a progress report and 
will outline work under way or projected 
by the Water Gas Committee. 


INSPECTION OF A. G. A. LABORATORY 


Holding the Conference in Cleve. 
land will afford the chemical and pro- 
duction engineers an opportunity to 
inspect the A. G. A. Laboratory. A 
schedule is being arranged of daily 
trips by buses from the Cleveland Ho- 
tel to the Laboratory which will enable 
the attending delegates to plan their 
inspections of the Laboratory in small 
groups and with minimum interference 
with the Conference sessions. 

The tentative program follows: 


First Session 
Wednesday, May 21—10:00 a.m. 
Chemical Committee Subjects— 
Dr. S. P. Burke, Presiding 

Opening Remarks, S. P. Burke, Chairman, 
Combustion Utilities Corp., New York, 
N. ¥. 

Welcome to Cleveland. 

New Developments in Coal Testing, Dr. G. 
St. John Perrott, Supt., Pittsburgh Ex 
periment Station, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Experiences with Chemical Evaluation of 
Gas Oil, J. E. Brewer, Vice-President, 
Chemical Service Laboratories, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Relationships between the Petroleum and 
Gas Industries, H. J. Nichols, Technical 
Service Division, Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, Bayway, N. J. 

The Effect on Appliance Operation of 
Chemical and Physical Variations in the 
Gas Supply, Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, Su- 
pervisor, A. G. A. Testing Laboratory, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Second Session 

W ednesday, May 21—2:00 p.m. 

Water Gas Committee Subjects— 

I. K. Peck, Presiding 

Paper—Economics of Reforming of Refin- 
ery Gases, C. A. Schlegel, Sales Mgr, 
United Engineers & Constructors, Inc, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paper—The Refinery’ Gas Reforming Plant 
at Chester, Pa., R. G. Rincliffe, Supt. of 
Prod., Philadelphia Electric Co., Phil 
delphia, Pa. 

SYMPOSIUM—Utilization of Oils for 
Carburetion. 

Paper—Recent Developments in Gr 
buretting Water Gas with Bunker 
Oils, J. V. Richards, Supt., Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Trenton, 
N. J. 

Paper—The Cracking of Heavy Oil 
and Tars, Dr. Gustav Egloff, Oi 
Technologist, Universal Oil Produas 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Paper—A Recent Development in Od 
Gas Production—J. A. Harritt, Sa@ 
Diego Gas and Electric Co, S@ 
Diego, Cal. 
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Paper—Present Status of the Dayton 
Process, Hugh E. Ferguson, Senior 
Chemist, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Paper—Gas Conditioning, C. W. Garrison, 
Sales Engr., Western Gas Construction 
Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Third Session 
Thursday, May 22—10:00 a.m. 
Carbonization Committee Subjects— 
Fred Denig, Presiding 
ing Statement, Fred Denig, Chairman, 
Philadelphia Coke Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Survey of Gas and Coke Making Prop- 
erties of American Coals—Report of 
Committee, A. C. Fieldner and J. D. 
Davis, Bureau of Mines. 

Gas Producer Operation—Report of Com- 
mittee, J. S. Haug, Chairman, United 
Engineers & Constructors, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Built-in Producers, F. J. Kennedy, Gen- 
eral Manager, The West Gas Im- 
provement Co. of America, Inc., 
New York. 

Underfiring Horizontal Retorts with 
Bituminous Coal, R. F. Davis, Util- 
ities Service, Inc.,. Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Use of Fouled Actifier Air in Gas 
Producers, M. T. Herreid, Con- 
necticut Coke Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Factors Influencing Gas Producer 
Operation, Dr. George V. Slottman, 
Director, Buffalo Station, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Test Code for Carbonizing Plants—Re- 
port of Committee, F. J. Pfluke, Chair- 
man, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Plant Waste Disposal—Report of Com- 
mittee, A. R. Powell, Chairman, Kop- 
pers Company Laboratories. 

Gases, Smoke, Dust and Odors, C. 
R. Bellamy, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Phenol Effluents, E. G. Boyer, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Solid Waste and Non-Phenolic 
Liquid Wastes, A. R. Powell, Kop- 
pers Company Laboratories. 


Fourth Session 
Thursday, May 22—2:00 p.m. 


Chemical Committee Subjects— 
Dr. S. P. Burke, Presiding 
An Investigation of The Walters Method 
for the Determination of Naphthalene, 
J. F. Anthes, Asst. to Chf. Chemist, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Some Chemical and Thermodynamic Ef- 
in the Formation of Organic 
Sulphur Compounds in Gas Making, 
W. J. Huff, Professor of Gas Engineer- 
ing, and J. C. Holtz, The Johns Hop- 
University, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Application of Optical Pyrometry to 
the Measurement of Luminous Flame 
Radiation and Temperature, H. C. Hot- 
tel, Dept. of Chemical Engineering, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The Calibration of Large Capacity Gas 
Meters, T. A. Mangelsdorf, Dept. of 
Fuel and Gas Engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The Design of Chemical and Sample Lab- 
oratories for Gas Plants, J. M. Gonder, 
The Koppers Co. Laboratories, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The Chemical Control of Gas Manufac- 

ture, M. C. K. Jones, Chf. Chemist, 

Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 

Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Fifth Session 
Friday, May 23—10:00 a.m. 
Water Gas Committee Subjects— 
I. K. Peck, Presiding 
SYMPOSIUM—Automatic 
Chargers. 

Paper—The U. G. I. Mechanical 
Generator, J. S. Haug, Consulting 
Gas Engr., United Engineers & 
Constructors, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Paper—New Developments in the 
A.B.C. Grate, H. B. Young, Oper- 
ating Dept., Chicago By-Product 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Paper—Description and Report of 
Operations at Kings County Light- 
ing Co., R. E. Titus, Engr. of Prod., 
Kings County Lighting Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Paper—Operation of Automatic 
Grate with Soft Coal, G. T. Bent- 
ley, Asst. to Supt. of Mfr., Detroit 
City Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Paper—Operation of Automatic 
Grate with Soft Coal, L. J. Eck, 
Gas Engr., Minneapolis Gas Light 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Paper—Low Cost Manufactured Gas (De- 
scription of Plant at Arlington, Mass., 
with operating results), Walter M. 
Russell, Gas Engr., Gas & Electric Im- 
provement Co., Boston, Mass. 

Paper—Plant for Mixing and Distributing 
Butane-Air Gas at North Manchester, 
Ind., T. J. Kelly, Gas Engr., Utilities 
Service, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Summary of Water Gas Committee Activ- 
ities—Report of Committee, Alan E. 
Lockwood, Gas Engr., American Elec- 
tric Power Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Grates and 


Sixth Session 
Friday, May 23—2:00 p.m. 
Carbonization Committee Subjects— 
Fred ‘Denig and F. D. Lohr, Presiding 
Paper—The Present Coke Situation, Paul 
Ryan, Statistican, A. G. A. Headquar- 
ters, New York, N. Y. 
Paper—Effect of Coal Washing on Coke 
Properties, A. C. Fieldner, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
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Paper—Coke as a Domestic Heating Fuel, 

Percy Nicholls, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Paper—Present Coke Sizing and Methods 
of Preparation, H. H. Himsworth, The 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, 
Bronx, N. Y.; and E. W. Zimmerman, 
Koppers Construction Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Paper—Coke Marketing Problems, Alfred 
Fischer, Semet Solvay Engineering 
Corp., New York, N. Y.; and Robert 
R. Tibolt, New England Coal & Coke 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

















Our New Members | 





Saggars, Wayne, Public Service Co. of N. 
Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 

Weller, Harvey C., Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eddy, Allerton, Southern Natural Gas Corp., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Stanton, Frank J., Public Service Co. of 
N. Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 

Runser, Frank B., Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York, New. York, N. ¥ 

Dorchester, Paul, Ss RM Gas Co. of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 

Schreter, Frank La Consolidated Gas Co., 
New York, x 

Brooks, pan Ry ce American Meter Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Ballantine, G. G., D. McDonald & Co., Al- 
bany, : 

a my, Daurice F., Boston Consolidated 
» Boston, Mass. 

Paullin, tc L., Central Power Co., Grand 
Island, Neb. 

Flahive, Francis B., Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Case. , New York City, N.. Y. 

Olson, H. Edwin, Columbia tgs & Manage- 
ment Corp., New York City, N. Y. 

Reynolds, Joseph A., New York “and Rich- 
mond Gas Co., Stapleton, Ss. I 

Grant, Diego R., Primitiva Gas Co., Buenos 
Aires, Argentina 

O’Neil, Robert D., 
Erie, Pa. 

Borden, Robert °% Metric Metal Works of 
Am. Meter Co., Inc., Erie, Pa. 

Goldsmith, T. Ralph, Metric Metal Works 
of Am. ‘Meter Co., Inc., Erie, Pa. 

Blume, Sophia L., American Meter Co., New 
York, | ie A 

Hagan, Bernard A., Illinois Power &( Light 
Co., Decatur, Il. 

Atkinson, E. M., peer Service Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Newark, 

Booth, Edwin : # eiatoes United Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Ehrmann, Herbert A., Midland United Co., 
Chicago, Ill 

ar moa Christian A., eg Amsterdam 
Gas Co., New York, 

Boat, Earl Murray, Ear Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

McCulley, David E., Bryant Heater & Mig. 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Milano, Leonard, Utilities Power & Light 
Corp., Dubuque, Iowa 

Rogers, Charles Talbot, John J. Griffin & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dorsey, Albert, Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 

Going, Frank, Consolidated Gas Co., 

York, N. Y. 

Nye, Charles G., Consolidated Gas Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Senior, Arthur F., Public Service Co. of 
N. Tilinois, Chicago, Ill. 

Fiester, J. H., Electric Bond & Share Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Collins, Carl H., Mo. Power & Light Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Reilly, Brian A., Consolidated Gas Co., 
ronx, N. 

Hamme, Spencer W., Helme & MclIlhenny, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Arvesen, Ralph A., Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Bivens, E. D., Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Metric Metal Works, 


New 
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gN concluding 
his address 
on “The Econom- 
ics of Load Build- 
ing” before the 
recent meeting of 
the New England 
Gas Association, 
Colonel Oscar H. 
Fogg, vice-presi- 
dent of the Con- 
solidated Gas 
Company of New York, said: “One of 
the gas industry's most pressing needs 
at the present time is a more rational 
allignment of the various components 
of our sales activities in accordance 
with sound economic principles. . . 
No one person can hope to accomplish 
all this unaided and alone, but it can 
be accomplished definitely and without 
too much delay if we undertake it as 
an industry, working together.” 

To meet this need, the A. G. A. 
field survey of domestic, commercial, 
and industrial sales management prac- 
tice was authorized by the Executive 
Board at the request of the Commer- 
cial Section during March, 1929, and 
this survey, covering fifty or more of 
the most progressive gas companies 
has recently been finished. 

The findings of the survey, pre- 
sented in a complete and detailed re- 
port, have been carefully studied by a 
representative committee of member 
company executives, and will furnish 
the basis for a Course of Study in 
Sales Management Practice which is 
now being developed. 

The course, designed for the use of 
executives in charge of sales, sales 
managers, and other managerial execu- 
tives in the gas industry, will be is- 
sued in a series of reports, especially 
prepared for detailed and comparative 
study. It will be ready soon and de- 
scriptive announcement will be sent 
to member company executives at an 
early date. 

The survey made was comprehensive 
and extensive. It was broadly laid out 





Mr. West, Jr. 


Survey of Sales Managerial Practice Completed 


By J. W. WEST, JR. 
Secretary, Commercial Section 


with the major purpose of finding out 
the best methods in the gas industry 
for: 


I. Planning and formulating basic mar- 
keting programs. 

II. Meeting direct competition through 
the establishment of progressive mer- 
chandising policies, and by offsetting in- 
direct competition through adequate pro- 
motional and service facilities. 

III. Developing closely knit and effi- 
cient selling organizations. 


Particular emphasis was given to the 
following specific points, of immediate 
importance to a great many gas com- 
pany sales executives: 


1. Forecasting sales and establishing 
coordinated sales policies upon the fore- 
cast. 

2. Accounting; i.e., distributing mer- 
chandise sales costs. 

3. Purchasing, controlling and pricing 
stock. 

4. Planning and 
tional activities. 

5. Hiring and training salesmen. 

6. Compensating salesmen. 

7. Controlling salesmen 
ports and records. 

8. Maintaining the morale of the sales 
force. 

9. Handling complaints and building 
good will. 

10. Cooperating with appliance deal- 
ers. 


scheduling promo- 


through re- 


In carrying out the survey, staff 
members of the Business Training Cor- 
poration—which prepared the course 
in Domestic Gas Salesmanship—vis- 
ited a representative list of the com- 
panies selected by the Committee. The 
companies selected were geographi- 
cally representative of the conditions 
throughout the country and included 
both large and small properties, manu- 
factured and natural gas. These com- 
panies were chosen on the basis of 
location, size of community served, 
nature of load, relations with holding 
companies, relations with electric 


companies, and other factors which 
would give a representative, cross-sec- 
tional picture of the industry. Com. 
panies in every section of the country, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific sea- 
boards and in Canada, as well, were 
visited. 


Six general lines of inquiry were 
followed: 


1. CuHreF SALES EXECUTIVE. Interviews 
of broad scope were held with the chief 
sales executive of each company. impor 
tant problems of management were discussed 
with him, and he was asked to give free 
expression to his ideas and opinions re 
lating to subjects of his own choosing 
and to such topics as compensation, dealer 
cooperation, accounting, new merchandis- 
ing ideas, ways of developing public 
goodwill, and other subjects related 
increasing the sale of gas. Each inter 
view was reported verbatim by the in 
terviewer. 

2. DOMESTIC SALES MANAGERS. Forty 
eight domestic sales managers were inter 
viewed on all phases of the sale of domes 
tic appliances, and the related managerial 
problems. In each interview a wide ve 
riety of topics were covered. Facts and 
opinions were sought relating to trends 
in the industry, methods of analyzing ter 
ritory and establishing quotas, sales pol- 
cies, the organization and handling of the 
sales force, the selection of salesmen, sales 
training, methods of keeping a check on 
sales efforts, advertising, morale building 
and relations with other departments. 
These were reported verbatim, and in a¢ 
dition a great volume of specific data, hut 
dreds of form exhibits, supplementay 
documents, reports and charts were o& 
tained which were among the most vale 
able materials of the Survey. 

3. INDUSTRIAL SALES MANAGERS. Forf 
six industrial sales managers were consulied 
on all topics relating to industrial sae 
management, and the interviews reponel 
verbatim. The points covered with & 
mestic managers were fully discussed wilt 
relations to the industrial gas problem ® 
well as other subjects peculiar: to industri 
selling. 

4. COMMERCIAL SALES MANAGERS. 
terviews with commercial sales managit, 
reported verbatim, were had wherever a 
mercial sales were not directly under @ 
supervision of the domestic or in 
sales manager. The facts and ideas s¢ 
related primarily to selling methods us 
with hotels, restaurants, apartment ho 
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dubs, stores and institutional properties 
and the cultivation of architects and build- 
ers. 

5. DomEsTIC SALES SUPERVISORS. Forty- 
one domestic sales supervisors were inter- 
viewed to get their viewpoints and the 
benefits of their close contact with sales- 
men. ‘These interviews were reported in 
detail; in addition, the work of supervisors 
in the store and the field were observed 
and the results carefully reported and tab- 
ulated. 

6. APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS. A num- 
ber of appliance manufacturers were vis- 
ited to get the benefit of their views on the 
sales practice of gas companies. Their com- 
ments proved helpful in forming a complete 
picture of the gas sales situation. 


All of these men contributed help- 
fully and fully to the survey and a 
wealth of excellent material was gath- 
ered upon which to base the course of 
study on Sales Management Practice 
to be made available to member com- 
panies. A detailed outline of what 
the program will contain will be avail- 
able shortly. 

It will be the aim of the course to 
make recommendations both on gen- 
etal sales policies and on sales man- 
agerial practices wherever one or more 
policies or plans have proved to be 
most successful; and wherever this is 
not possible, a comprehensive discus- 
sion of the factors to be considered in 
determining a compariy’s general sales 
policies and sales management prac- 
tices ‘will be given in such detail as to 
assist the executive in charge of sales 
in determining his local policies in the 
light of existing conditions. 

In order that the course may be 
thoroughly coordinated in its treatment 
of the discussions of general sales poli- 
Ges in relation to operating practices, 
fates, promotional activities, and other 
phases of the business, an Advisory 
Committee of executives in charge of 
sales has been appointed to consider 
and approve the discussions of these 
Matters. Members of this committee 
are: 
H. C. Abell, Electric Bond and Share 
Go, New York, N. Y.; C. M. Cohn, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; R. E. Fisher, Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, 
Gl.; O. H. Fogg, Consolidated Gas Co. 
of N. Y., New York, N. Y.; F. C. Free- 
man, Providence Gas Co., Providence, 
R. 1; R. W. Gallagher, The East Ohio 
Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio; R. C. Hoffman, 

ta Gas Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Samuel 
Insull, Jr., Midland United Co., Chicago, 
> W. A. Jones, Cities Service Co., 
New York, N. Y.; J. G. Learned, Public 





Service Co. of Northern Illinois, Chicago, 
Ill.; S. E. Linton, Nashville Gas & Heat- 
ing Co., Nashville, Tenn.; A. B. Mac- 
beth, Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; H. C. Morris, Dallas Gas 
Co., Dallas, Texas; C. E. Paige, Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
T. V. Purcell, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill.; F. J. Rutledge, 
United Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; J. K. Swanson, Minneapolis 
Gas Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; G. I. 
Vincent, Syracuse Lighting Co., Inc., 421 
S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y.; F. S. 
Wade, Southern Counties Gas Co., 810 
South Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal., and 
R. R. Young, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


A working committee has been ap- 
pointed to supervise all details in con- 
nection with this undertaking, and is 
now operating under the joint leader- 
ship of Chairmen E. R. Acker and H. 
O. Loebell. 


The program of the Course will em- 
brace four distinct points: 

1. It combines a systematic study of 
the best sales management practices as 
disclosed by the survey with a discussion 
of methods for adapting these practices 
to any company’s situation. 


2. The study is to be based upon seven 
Procedure and Practice Reports, to be 
mailed at intervals of four weeks. They 
will present, wherever possible, definite 
recommendations to be considered and 
tried out by gas companies, in so far as 
they think it wise to do so. These re- 
ports and their bearing on local condi- 
tions are designed to be thoroughly 
discussed in a series of conferences be- 
tween the men registered from each com- 
pany. Conference guides will be sup- 
plied. 


3. Experience and suggestion records 
which are to be filled out and sent in by 
everyone registered. These records will 
collect from all possible sources specific 
ideas and the results of actual tests under 
widely varying conditions of the methods 
set forth in each of the seven reports. 


4. At the conclusion of the Course of 
study, a final report summarizing the 
views and experiences of all those regis- 
tered will be issued. 


The registration fee has been set at 
$50 per person, covering all services 
in connection with the program. More 
than 700 executives in charge of sales, 
sales managers, and branch managers 
have indicated their intention to par- 
ticipate in this activity. So far as is 
known this is the first instance in 
which any trade association has under- 
taken to prepare a critical discussion 
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of the sales managerial practices of the 
industry covered. 

When taken in connection with the 
Association’s courses in Domestic and 
Industrial Salesmen’s Training, its pe- 
riodic committee reports and the an- 
nual regional sales conferences, it is 
felt that these analytical discussions will 
round out the Association’s sales serv- 
ices to the industry and will place the 
Association in a position of having 
done all that any trade association can 
do to promote the use of the most 
successful sales policies and best sell- 
ing methods. 


Empire State Gas & Electric 

Association 
(Continued from page 163) 
of the Brooklyn Edison Company. Miss 
Ethel A. Conklin, chairman of the 
Women’s Section of the Association, will 
address the meeting on women in the 
industry. 

The meeting Friday morning will be 
opened by the Association's president, W. 
J. Welsh, vice-president, New York & 
Richmond Gas Company. An open dis- 
cussion on “Collection Methods and Their 
Effect on Public Relations” will be led 
by A. R. Keller, of the Syracuse Light- 
ing Company; J. W. Williams of the 
New York Power & Light Corporation, 
and W. G. Brown of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company. 

Clifford E. Paige, vice-president, Amer- 
ican Gas Association, and H. C. Hopson, 
of the Associated Gas & Electric System, 
will speak at one of the sessions. 

The meetings will be held each fore- 
noon, while the afternoons will be given 
over to inspection of office labor-saving 
devices, motor trips and recreation. 


Southwestern Public Service 
Association 
E executives in the several branches 
of the public utility industry in the 
Southwest, hitherto combined in the 
membership of the Southwestern Public 
Service Association, at Dallas, Texas, 
have determined on a plan, which, it is 
believed, will considerably reduce over- 
lapping association activities, without in- 
terfering in any way with the require- 
ments of the companies and the industry. 
For the present, all conventions and sim- 
ilar activities of this Association are to 
be suspended, and the organization will 
be continued with the present Secretary, 
E. N. Willis, in that capacity. However, 
Mr. Willis announces that he will be- 
come Executive Secretary of the Uni- 
versity Club of Dallas. 
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Personalized Direct-Mail 
Advertising Folder 





HAT is con- 

sidered to be 
the most highly 
personalized. direct- 
mail advertising 
folder ever devel- 
oped for promot- 
ing house heating 
with gas is now be- 
ing used with gra- 
tifying results by 
The Consolidated 
Gas Company of 
New York and af- 








OUT 
/ 


“With an ap- 
proach such as this 
folder gives, we 
feel that we have 
gained an excellent 
opportunity to tell 
the prospect of the 
advantages of gas 
fuel for heating his 
house, and that it 








filiated gas com- 
panies in the Met- 
ropolitan area. 


This advertising piece is called “Your 
Home,” the feature being a distinct 
photograph of the customer's own 
house. The copy is exceptionally brief, 
and carries out the “your home” theme. 

The folder utilizes in a different 
way the well-established fact that per- 
sonalized advertising is very effective 
when it is possible to use it, according 
to Henry Obermeyer, assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of commercial 
relations for the gas company. 

“Many of the prospects for gas 
heating in our territory own their own 
homes,” Mr. Obermeyer says. “The 
occupants are proud of these homes, 
and particularly of the architectural ap- 
pearance. We believe that the ‘Your 
Home’ folder capitalizes on this feel- 
ing of pardonable pride on the part of 
the home owner to a greater degree 
than any other folder we have used. 
The photograph of the house is bound 
to attract attention—first, because it 
is an actual picture of the prospect's 
home, and, second, because this idea 
has not yet been used to the extent of 
becoming trite or over-done. 


New Wrinkle in Direct-Mail Piece 


others, but too expensive for them. 
Any advertising which tends to em- 
phasize to the prospect, that he, too, 
can afford gas heating in his home is 
bound to bring very satisfactory re- 
sults.” 

The folder is sent only to a special 
list of prospects who are classified as 
“good.” Later it is hoped to extend 
the mailing to cover all prospects in 
the company’s territory. 

The form of the folder is exceed- 
ingly simple. A good grade of paper 
is used, similar to that used for wed- 
ding announcements, and the French 
fold and the hand-addressed envelope 
also give the impression of a formal 
announcement. 

The photographs are taken with a 





Q.R.S. De Vry K-1 Still Camera, and 
the regular salesmen of the company 
snap the pictures during working 
hours. Each one of the folders car- 
ries the following line: 

“The photograph of Your Home is 
used exclusively on this one folder.” 

The cost of the folder including the 
photograph is nominal, amounting to 
no more than any other well-printed 
mailing piece. 














New Gas Main Makes 
Super-Fuel System 


T= last link in a super-fuel system 

that embraces the greater Chicago 
area, and more, was put into service re 
cently when gas was turned into a 20- 
inch main extending from the Crawford 
Avenue plant of The Peoples Gas Light 

































Have You Secured 


Your A. G. A. Monthly Binder? 










is his house which & Coke Company, Chicago, to the mains 1 

we have in mind. of the Western United Gas & Electric P 

Many of our cus- Company at LaGrange. ‘ 
Previous inter-connections have joined 

comers have the the Peoples Gas Company distribution h 

opinion that gas system with those of the Public Service a 

for house heating Company of Northern Illinois and the 

is all right for Northern Indiana Public Service Com fe 

pany. 

While there is no merger of finances d 
or corporate identities, the new inter hi 
connection gives a unity to the gas supply su 
of the greater Chicago area, and beyond, b 
that assures a continuity of service, and 
eliminates duplication of investment ia = 
reserve gas-making equipment. Sui 

The Western United Company is try 
known as the first company to operate 4 | 
long-distance transmission system of maf ion 
ufactured gas at high pressures. Its chief 
gas plant is at Joliet, but its distribution on 
mains extend as far as Harvard, a dis in 
tance of about ninety miles. The Peoples qui 
Company, one of the largest manufae vin 
tured gas companies in the country, has 
Chicago for its territory, and by the i — 
ter-connections with adjoining companies wor 
places its enormous gas-producing facile fina 
ties at the disposal of the surrounding pect 
areas, at the same time being in a pose Ma 
tion to draw on other companies in cas y 
of a shortage. —th 

publ 

— W 

and 

few | 

use f 

the 

SQ NoERs for preserving your copies of The A. G. A. MONTHLY still a out ; 
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gy line with the policy of the Ac- 
counting Section Committee on 
Development of Accounting Systems 
and Office Labor-Saving Devices to 
keep the members of the Section in- 
formed each month of new develop- 
ments in office appliances, J. H. 
Ahrens of the Kings County Lighting 
Company, a member of the Commit- 
tee, submits the following description 
of an envelope filling and sealing ma- 
chine, used for sending out consum- 
ers’ bills: 

On June 1, 1927, The Kings County 
Lighting Company commenced the 
mailing of all gas bills to customers, 
and decided to enclose a return en- 
velope for the customer's convenience, 
also a piece of literature, to be changed 
monthly. Prior to that date, the bills 
had been delivered by collectors, who 
attempted collection at the same time. 

With our 100,000 accounts, we 
found that six clerks were required to 
do this work by the old method of 
hand-stuffing. However, we felt that 
such methods were not only costly 
but inefficient as well, and that there 
must be a machine capable of doing 
such a job. All we had to do was to 
try to find one. 

We were fortunate in locating an 
inventor in New York City working 
on such a machine. The machine was 
in its experimental stage and it re- 
quired some talk on our part to con- 
vince the maker that we were in ear- 
nest. After considerable pioneering 
work on our part, the machine was 
finally in a stage where it could be ex- 
pected to do the work required, and on 
May 1, 1928, it was placed in service 
—the first of its kind to be used by a 
public utility company. 

We took two of our messengers 
and made operators of them in but a 
few days. We immediately found no 
use for the other six clerks. During 
the past year, this machine has turned 
Out an average of 2,800 completely 
stuffed envelopes per hour, averaging 
i some months as high as 3,200 per 





Envelope Filling Machine For Gas Bills 


hour. We consider this machine one 


of the best investments we have made 
in labor-saving devices. 

A study of the accompanying photo- 
gtaphs will help make the operation of 
this machine more understandable. 








Two Views of Envelope Filling Machine 


For simplicity, only a few places have 
been marked for identification, in ac- 
cordance with the following code: 
A—Gas bill hopper. 
B—Return envelope hopper. 
C—Monthly circular hopper. 
D—Outgoing envelope hopper. 
E—Point at which envelope is filled. 
F—Friction rolls for stripping in- 
serts. 
G—Automatic 


stops and motor 


starters. 
H—Sealed envelope passing to tray. 
I might state first, that our circu- 
lars, also the gas bills have been folded 
in our own office on a folding ma- 
The hoppers are now filled 


chine. 


with their particular enclosures and 
the machine is started. 

From point “A,” a bill is stripped 
and thrown to the bed of machine. 
So-called “pushers’’ move the bill to a 
point opposite “B” where an envelope 
is placed on top of it. Both inserts 
are then moved along to opposite “‘C,” 
where a circular is placed on top of 
them. All three inserts are then jogged 
into juxtaposition at point “E” with 
outgoing envelope which was stripped 
and passed from point “D.” Fingers 
then open the back of the envelope 
and more ‘‘pushers” move the inserts 
into the envelope. The flap is then 
moistened, closed and sealed and the 
envelope passes along guide at “H” 
and out to the receiving tray, ready for 
the permit mailing machine. 

During all three machine opera- 
tions, the bills have been kept in the 
same geographical order in which the 
meters were read. The reason for this 
is that the bills are delivered to the 
Post-Office in the boxes that contained 
the empty envelopes, require no sort- 
ing at the Post-Office and are ready at 
once to be given to various letter car- 
tiers for delivery. We have the co- 
operation of the Postmaster in this re- 
spect, because we save him much time. 
Furthermore, our mail arrives at its 
destination much more rapidly. 

This machine is manufactured in 
New York City. Anyone interested in 
such an operation or wishing to wit- 
ness a demonstration, can have the op- 
portunity, by addressing J. H. Ahrens, 
Kings County Lighting Company, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Combination Bill Printing and 
Addressing Machines 


a= Accounting Section Committee on 
Development of Accounting Systems 
and Office Labor-Saving Devices an- 
nounces the following items with ref- 
erence to accounting machine develop- 
ment: 

The Addressograph Company of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, announces development of 
a new combination form-printing and 
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addressing machine, especially adapted 
for printing and addressing public util- 
ity bills where volume of work is such 
as to make speed and low production 
costs important factors. 

The new machine, known as model 
3700, cuts the paper to proper size, per- 
forates it, prints the form and fills in the 
name, address and descriptive data from 
the addressograph plate either on single 
forms or on forms with one, two or three 
perforated stubs. The forms can be pre- 
pared in quadruplicate, if desired. 

The printing and addressing is done 
at a speed of 8,400 imprints per hour 
which is equivalent to a production of 
more than 2,000 completed bills per hour. 

As shown in the accompanying cut, the 
paper stock is fed from a roll of blank 
paper through the perforation rollers and 
under a knife which cuts it to exact size. 
The maximum length of form that can be 
printed is 17 inches—maximum depth is 
six inches. After cutting, the paper is 
fed to the required positions to receive 
the successive ribbon impressions from 











Automatic Form-Printing Addressograph 


the addressograph plates and then passes 
along moving tapes to the printing unit 
where the form itself is printed and then 
discharged into a receiving rack. 

The rotary printing form is so arranged 
as to permit rapid insertion and removal 
of metal inserts for printing variable data 
such as dates, discount periods, etc. 

Special attention has been given in the 
construction of the machine to automatic 
safety features, noiselessness and simplic- 
ity of operation. Aside from watching 
the operation, all that is required of the 
operator is to load and take out the plates 
and to replace the roll of paper once 
every 40,000 forms. The Addressograph 
Company states that one girl can easily 
operate two of these machines at once. 

The Elliott Addressing Machine Com- 
pany, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has 
developed a combination bill printing and 
addressing machine specifically designed 
to solve public utility bill form prepara- 
tion problems. 

The new Elliott machine, in a continu- 
ous automatic operation, prints the bill 
form, then prints the dates, name, address 
and descriptive data as shown on the 
stencil and then perforates and chops off 
the completed bill from a roll of blank 
paper, at a speed of approximately 7,200 
imprints per hour. Individual bills can 


be from 214 inches to 4 inches in width, 
from 1034 inches to 17 inches in length 
and can have from one to four stubs. 


Combination Bill-Printer and Addresser 


The printing is done from electrotypes 
supplied by the Elliott Company. These 
electrotypes are fastened to the cylindrical 
printing drum in segments so that vari- 
able data can readily be changed. Print- 
ing can be done on both sides of the bill. 

The Elliott address cards are made of 
fibre and can be stencilled on a regular 
typewriter. A single stencil prints its 
address as many times as required on the 
bill and the stubs. Then, as each bill is 
completely printed and addressed, the 
next stencil automatically comes into 
position to address the following bill 
and stubs. Stencil cards can be inserted 
and removed while the machine is run- 
ning. 


Missouri Association of 
Public Utilities 
E twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the Missouri Association of Pub- 
lic Utilities will be held May 1, 2 and 3 
at Springfield, Mo. The business ses- 
sions will take place in the Kentwood 
Arms Hotel. The annual banquet and 
entertainment will be held on the evening 
of May 2 at the Shrine Mosque. 

The membership of the organization 
comprises gas, electric, water and electric 
railway utilities in Missouri. Major T. J. 
Strickler, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Kansas City Gas Company, is 
president of the organization. E. D. V. 
Dickey, manager of the Citizens Gas 
Company, Hannibal, Mo., is vicé-presi- 
dent. Other officers are as follows: H. 
M. Patton, St. Louis, second vice-presi- 
dent; A. E. Bettis, Kansas City, third 
vice-president; Hermann Spoehrer, St. 
Louis, treasurer; F. D. Beardslee, St. 
Louis, secretary. 

Among the speakers on the program 
will be Milton R. Stahl, chairman, Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission; T. H. 
Gideon, Mayor of Springfield; Dr. E. A. 
White, Chicago, Ill., director National 
Committee on the Relation of Electric- 
ity to Agriculture; Charles Gordon, New 
York City, managing director American 
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Electric Railway Association; H. A. Gal- 
lagher, manager Independence (Mo.) Wa- 
ter Co.; Mrs. Elizabeth Minish, Laclede 
Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo.; and M. B, 
Buckley, Kansas City (Mo.) Gas Co, 
Judge H. O. Caster, New York City, 
member of the Executive Committee of 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., will be the 
principal speaker at the banquet, May 2. 
A vaudeville entertainment and dance 
will follow the banquet. 

Particular attention will be paid this 
year to the entertainment of the wives 
of delegates attending the convention, 
Tours to points of interest in the city, 
golf contest, card parties and similar ac- 
tivities for the women are being arranged 
by Hermann Spoehrer of St. Louis, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, who 
has successfully arranged the women’s 
entertainment for several years at the as- 
sociation conventions. 

A two-hour Open Forum to discuss 
knotty problems of utilities will be held, 
beginning at 11 a.m., at the Friday ses- 
sion. 


Natural Gas Convention 
(Continued from page 145) 

F. F. Schauer, Equitable Gas Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

C. N. Stannard, Public Service Company 
of Colorado, Denver, Colorado. 

T. R. Weymouth, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corporation, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

W. S. Yard, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Corp., San Francisco, California. 


Ladies Entertainment Committee: 
Miss Henrietta Bayle, chairman, and 
Miss Almira Dauenhauer, chairman 
ex-officio. Subcommittee chairmen are 
as follows: 


Registration—Miss Eoline Salassi. 

Dance—Miss Elsie Waggaman. 

Boat ride—Miss Margaret Campbell. 

Shopping or Vieux CARRE—Miss Philo 
Tobin. 

Theatre Party—Miss Ethel Ryan. 

Transportation—Miss Alice Cooper. 


Gas Stored in Wells Heats 
El Dorado 


ty ATURAL gas stored in depleted wells 
by the Empire companies of Bartles 
ville, Okla, 8 to 12 months ago kept 
El Dorado, Kansas, warm during the et 
treme cold last January and February. 
During the summer months when it 
dustrial and domestic demands were low, 
the Empire companies stored millions of 
cubic feet of gas from their system @ 
dead or abandoned wells near El Dorado. 
This gas was called upon to serve the 
nearby city for periods of two, six and 
eight days at a time without any intertup 
tion of service. Although the storage ides 
is mew in the Mid-Continent field and 
still in the experimental stage, it ass 
an adequate gas supply for El Dorada 
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Box and Crate Bulletin 


RINCIPLES of Box and Crate Con- 

struction,” is the title of Technical 
Bulletin Noo. 171, which will be issued 
soon by the Department of Agriculture. 
Cc. A. Plaskett, Forest Service, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., is 
the author. 

To quote the foreword by J. A. Newlin, 
well-known engineer in charge of the 
timber testing section of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, ‘This bulletin brings to- 
gether the various principles involved in 
efficient box and crate construction and 
shows their interrelation. The applica- 
tion of the principles developed and rec- 
ommended in this bulletin should aid in 
stabilizing the container industry, in re- 
ducing loss and damage, in making 
cheaper and more efficient containers, and 
in making possible the continued use of 
great quantities of low-grade and waste 
material produced in the manufacture of 
lumber.” 

“Since over 10 per cent of all the tim- 
ber cut annually,” the bulletin states, 
“goes into lumber for boxes and crates 
and in addition 7 per cent of the wood 
pulp produced annually is used for the 
manufacture of fiber containers, it is 
clear that a thorough understanding of 
the fundamental principles of box and 
crate construction will be reflected in the 
more efficient utilization of the wood of 
our forests.” 

Technical Bulletin No. 171 discusses all 
of the common types of boxes and crates, 
including nailed and _ locked-corner 
wooden boxes, cleated plywood boxes, 
wire-bound boxes, corrugated and solid 
fiber boxes, nailed crates, and wire-bound 
crates. Considerable space is devoted to 
formulas, rules, and general instructions 
for designing the various types. 

One section of the bulletin deals with 
the special requirements and properties 
of container woods and classifies these 
woods into four major utility groups. 
Descriptions of standard tests for con- 
tainers, the drying of container woods, a 
simplified table of comparative strengths 
for container woods, and proposed U. S. 
Government master specifications for sev- 
etal types of containers are features of 
the appendix. 

While the supply lasts Technical Bul- 
letin No. 171 can be obtained free from 
the Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Information, Washington, D. C. 


Galveston Gas Company— 
First Texas Utility 


N old minute book of the Galves- 

ton Gas Company, recently brought 
to light, reveals the romance of the first 
public utility in Texas—the first gas com- 
Pany in the State. 


It contains the minutes of the directors’ 
and stockholders’ meetings from the first 
one in 1856 through 1910, as well as 
other valuable records. From an _his- 
torical standpoint, it is a priceless vol- 
ume; from a literary standpoint, it is 
fascinating. Humor and pathos mingle 
in the stately, flowing phrases intended 
only to chronicle ordinary business hap- 
penings. 

The Galveston Gas Company was char- 
tered in 1856 by a special grant from the 
Texas Legislature—the only one ever 
granted to a Texas gas company—was 
organized by a group of pioneer Galves- 
ton citizens and business leaders, who 
guided the first gas company in Texas 
courageously and successfully through 
the mazes that beset the utilities today 
as well as seventy-four years ago. 

Gas was turned on in Galveston on 
August 9, 1859, to forty-one consumers, 
for illumination only, and by the end of 
that year—four months later—103 con- 
sumers burned gas with a net profit of 
$485.70. They hoped to reach an aver- 
age daily consumption of 8,000 cu.ft. a 
day during the next year. 


Gears Easily Repaired by 
Oxwelding 


gN recent years the number of gears 

to be found in plant scrap piles has 
greatly diminished, as a direct result of 
the constantly increasing use of the oxy- 
acetylene method of economical repair. 
At almost any central welding shop in 
factory or mill, the plant welder will be 
frequently found engaged in building up 
or replacing broken gear teeth with weld- 
ing blowpipe and welding rod. 

A preheating furnace is usually dis- 
pensed with when putting new teeth on 
ordinary small gears. All the preheating 
necessary can usually be accomplished 
by local application of the blowpipe 
flame itself. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a plant welder using such a 
procedure. The gear shown was part of 
the driving mechanism of a large lime- 
stone crusher. Its speedy reclamation by 
oxwelding prevented a serious delay at 
the mill. 

Gears of a larger size than the one il- 
lustrated are best prepared for welding 
by thorough preheating. This may be 
accomplished by the use of a gas-fired 
preheating torch or, if the gear is very 
large, by constructing a temporary heat- 
ing furnace of fire brick, using charcoal 
as fuel. 

Many plant welders are skilled in 
building up missing gear teeth and are 
able to control the flow of the weld 
metal so that there is little machining to 





Plant Welder Repairing Gear 


be done when the teeth are completely 
built up. This technique should always 
be employed in the case of steel gears. 
Where teeth are to be built up in cast- 
iron gears, carbon blocks are sometimes 
used to facilitate control of the weld 
metal. Pieces of carbon block of suit- 
able size are easily shaped with a file 
so as to form a mold on either side of 
the tooth to be built up. Carbon blocks 
are familiar welding accessories and may 
be obtained wherever welding supplies 
are sold. 


Selling Water Heaters in 
New Way 


wit its mounted calliope blowing 
full steam, a truck bearing this mu- 
sic box and both coil and storage types 
of water heater is visiting many Texas 
towns in an appliance sales campaign 
being conducted by the Community Nat- 
ural Gas Company and the Pittsburgh 
Water Heater Company. 

Simultaneous with the arrival of the 
truck, a crew of six salesmen comes into 
town. These men divide the town ac- 
cording to distribution of meters, and 
make a preliminary call at each house to 
distribute advertising literature and to 
call customers’ attention to special fea- 
tures of the sale. After the town has 
been covered once, the salesmen return 
to follow up the deals already discussed 
with prospective buyers. 

The time spent in a town is governed 
by the number of gas consumers, but 
varies from three days to two weeks. 
The campaign began in northeast Texas 
last November, and will probably be con- 
tinued throughout this year, since there 
are about 250 towns on the Community 
Natural Gas Company system. It is under 
the direction of the new business depart- 
ment of the company, assisted by the 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Company. 
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Mid-West Industrial Gas Sales Conference 
Opens April 18 


TE next meeting of the Mid-West 
Industrial Gas Sales Council will 
be held at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago, at 10 a.m., April 18. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 


I. “Control Equipment’”—discussion 
to be led by O. M. Olson, Eclipse 
Fuel Engineering Company, 
Rockford, Illinois. 

1. Actual results such as saving 
in fuel and increased or im- 
proved production. 

2. Type of equipment best suited 
to certain applications, taking 
into consideration control lim- 
its and price of equipment. 

3. Automatic control equipment 
from the standpoint of sales 
argument. 


II. “Application of Gas to Neighbor- 
hood and Small Wholesale Bak- 
eries’—discussion to be led by 
T. J. Gallagher, Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Chi- 
cago; A. A. Schuetz, Milwaukee 


Gas Light Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and S. B. Lee, Cen- 
tral Public Service Company, 
Rockford, Illinois. 

1. Basis on which present instal- 
lations were sold. 

2. Type of oven and conversion 
burner equipment used with 
comparisons of different types 
and necessary changes in oven 
construction. 

3. Rate and rate structure neces- 
sary to get this business. 

4. Measures taken to hold the 
load. 


III. “Continuous Vitreous Enameling 
with Particular Reference to Cost 
of Gas as Compared to Electric- 
ity’ —discussion to be led by C. 
F. Henness, Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois, Chi- 
cago. 

These subjects are of general inter- 
est to the gas industry and a large at- 
tendance is expected at the meeting. 





Fort Worth Hotel Uses Gas 
For All Operations 


ROWTH of the Southwest is re- 

flected in the number of new 
hotels. These hotels now are invari- 
ably using gas throughout all of their 
operations. The Blackstone Hotel, at 
Fort Worth, valued at $1,500,000, is 
the newest of these large structures to 
be completed recently. One of its un- 
usual features is the use of two Ke- 
wanee boilers, one 50-horse power and 
the other 150-horse power, the larger 
for use during the winter and the 
smaller for summer when the heating 
load is disconnected. 

Each unit is equipped with the 
Schwan-Gillespie gas burner. Con- 
nected to the boilers are two hot wa- 
ter generators sufficient in size to meet 


both winter and summer demands for 
hot water in the 300 rooms and eight- 
een suites of the hotel. During the 
winter from 25,000 to 31,000 cu.ft. 
of 1,000 B.t.u. gas is used per 24 
hours to fuel the boilers alone. One 
large displacement gas meter with 
combined volume and pressure gauge 
is used to serve the boilers and a 
smaller meter of the same type is in 
use for the kitchens and balance of 
this load. 

Regulators, convenient to the hotels’ 
operating force, give any needed range 
of pressure up to about 15 pounds 
gauge. During the recent extreme cold 
spell, which goes on record as the low- 
est temperature over so prolonged a 





period in 30 years, there was no inter- 
ruption of service in the hotel's gas 
requirements. During this weather the 
rooms were kept at any desired tem- 
perature by means of the Dunham Re- 
turn System with a maximum of three 
pounds steam pressure. In milder 
weather this pressure ranges from zero 
to 4 pound with 10 to 12 pounds of 
vacuum, 

In the large kitchen of the hotel 


gas is used for everything from a burner 


especially prepared for  singeing 
smaller feathers from chickens and 
other fowls, to the large gas-fired bake 


oven which turns out pastries and cakes 


much in demand by the hotel’s clien- 
tele. The chef attributes much of hig 
success to the close temperature con 
trol attainable by the use of gas. 
Other gas-fired appliances in use im 
the Blackstone kitchen are ranges, gas 
toasters, automatic gas egg boilers, gas 
bamber tables, gas-equipped dish wash- 
ers, bread warmers, and gas stock pots. 
There is also a gas vegetable cooker 
which is of especial value in retaining 
all of the vegetable flavors during the 
cooking process. In the coffee shop of 
the hotel, natural gas is used under the 
coffee urn and in heating a unit neat 
the urn which keeps the cups warm. 
A small gas-fired boiler is also used 
by the hotel in its pressing depart 
ment. On this boiler an automatic 
pressure control gas regulator maif- 
tains a constant pressure of 60 pounds. 
The Blackstone Hotel was gat 
minded even before its completion, for 
in order to protect the light color of 
stone and terra-cotta used on the build- 
ing the portable boiler serving a com 
struction hoisting engine was gas-fired. 


Florenz Ziegfeld to Pick Gas 
Service Beauty 


Florenz Ziegfeld, glorifier of the Amett 
can girl and noted producer, has 
to select the winner of the second Doheny 
News Beauty Contest. Mr. Ziegfeld wil 
pass on every picture that is submitted for 
the contest. Already several properties of 
the Doherty gas service group have & 
tered their girls in the contest. 
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Process Oil Gas Plant 


Stands Peak-Load Test 





Process Oil Plant at Windsor, Canada 


et year, the General Oil Gas 
Corporation, of New York, in- 
stalled a 6,000,000 cu.ft per day Day- 
ton Process Oil Gas Plant for the 
Union Natural Gas Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, at Windsor, Ontario. 
This plant was required to provide an 
ample supply during severe cold spells 
and peak-load periods, it being neces- 
sary to augment the natural gas supply 
during such times for the City of 
Windsor and the adjacent border 
cities. 

The border cities’ municipalities are 
supplied with natural gas from the 
Tilbury field, located about forty miles 
from Windsor. It was considered 
economic and logical to meet the peak- 
load requirements of the above mar- 
kets by erecting the auxiliary gas plant 
at the outskirts of the city, and mix- 
ing oil gas with the natural gas at that 
point. 

The plant was completed, ready for 
Operation, during November, at the 
close of which month a sudden cold 
snap of near-zero temperature set in, 
and caused an extreme peak-load de- 
mand on the natural gas system. The 
sudden increased line pressures re- 
sulted in a break in one of the trans- 
Mission lines, at a point about twenty 





miles from Windsor, the repairing of 
which occupied several hours. Dur- 
ing this period the border cities were 
dependent upon slightly over one-half 
the transmission line capacity for their 
natural gas supply, which, owing to 
the severe temperatures, was inade- 
quate. 

The new plant was called upon to 
commence operation at short notice, 
and to furnish oil gas during this 
period at the rate of 2,500,000 cu.ft. 
per day. This gas actually was being 
introduced into the plant in less than 
an hour from the time word was re- 
ceived at that point. The cold spell 
lasted about three days, during the 
peak-load periods of which the plant 
functioned perfectly, and there was 
furnished to the border cities a mixed 
gas of a minimum of 900 B.t.u., con- 
taining, according to necessity, from 
10 to 20 per cent oil gas, thus pro- 
tecting the service to 16,000 con- 
sumers. 

This plant consists of six one 
million cu.ft. per day gas generating 
units, and the entire plant is designed 
and built with all piping, drains and 
auxiliary apparatus for future expan- 
sion to a 12,000,000 cu.ft. per day 
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production. The gas is generated in 
the latest type apparatus, employ- 
ing Connersville auxiliary pumps. 
After wet scrubbing and thorough 
cleaning with dry scrubbers, the gas is 
metered and stored in a million cu.ft. 
three-lift gas holder, wherein the oil 
is also stored with the use of a special 
oil storage ring located in the holder 
tank. From the holder the gas is 
pumped at 12 pounds’ discharge pres- 
sure, by means of two-stage General 
Electric centrifugal compressors, to the 
intermediate natural gas line wherein 
the oil gas is mixed. 

The mixing apparatus consists of a 
combination Smoot type pressure and 
volume control and a Thomas B.t.u. 
electrical auxiliary control which main- 
tains a constant B.t.u. of the mixed 
gas. Experience to date has shown that 
the control functions perfectly, and 
will maintain the mixed gas B.t.u. 
within minus or plus 5 B.t.u. The re- 
cording calorimeter showed continuous 
record of constant B.t.u. value of the 
mixed gas for any set condition. A 
unique feature in connection with the 
volume control is a gauge graduated 
to read per cent of oil gas in the mix- 
ture, and it also serves as a check 
against flow meter readings and the 
recorded B.t.u. of the mixed gas. 


Missouri Gas Survey 
Brings Out Facts 


A recent survey of the gas industry com- 
pleted by the Missouri Association of Pub- 
lic Utilities shows that around 87 per cent 
of the gas customers in the state have gas 
ranges and 56 per cent have storage hot 
water heaters. 

The survey is based on reports from 29 
gas companies which supply about 95 per 
cent of the gas used in the state. The fol- 
lowing shows the use of gas equipment: 

Of the total gas customers in the state 
(390,730) 343,779 have gas ranges in use; 
219,847 have gas water heaters; 13,591 
homes are heated by gas. 

The last figure shows the strides which 
have been made during recent years when 
the fact is considered that four years ago 
only a few scattered homes were heated by 
gas. Cities having greatest number of 
homes heated by gas are: Kansas City, 
Webb City, St. Joseph, Webster Groves, St. 
Louis, Independence and Carthage. 

Cities having largest percentage of gas 
ranges (in comparison with number of gas 
customers) are: Clinton, Kirksville, Webb 
City, St. Joseph, Webster Grove, Chilli- 
cothe, Brookfield, Cape Girardeau, Colum- 
bia, Carthage and Louisiana. 
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Monthly Summary of Gas Company Statistics 


MARCH, 1930 


Issued monthly by the Statistical Department of the American Gas Association 


Te retardation characterizing gen- 
eral business and economic condi- 
tions during January was reflected in 
sales of manufactured gas utilities for 
the month, which showed an increase 
of only three per cent over the same 
month of the preceding year, according 
to reports to the Statistical Department 
of the American Gas Association from 
companies representing approximately 
86 per cent of the manufactured gas 
industry. As of January 31 the cus- 
tomers of the reporting companies ag- 
gregated 8,919,063 while revenues for 
the month totaled $34,884,673, an in- 
crease of some two per cent over Jan- 
uarfy a year ago. 

Most sections of the country re- 
ported little if any increase in domes- 
tic sales other than househeating, 
while in a great many regions the use 
of gas for industrial-commercial pur- 
poses registered declines of from one 
to five per cent. In numerous cases, 
however, this temporary retardation in 
sales of gas for factory and industrial 
Operations was offset by pronounced 
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increases in gas used for househeating 
purposes. 

In New England, while industrial 
sales declined slightly, househeating 
sales increased by 30 per cent, and gas 
consumed for this purpose constituted 
15 per cent of the total sales for the 
month in this region. 

In the East North Central states, 
while industrial sales showed a slight 
increase, househeating sales gained 
neatly 25 per cent. The most pro- 
nounced gains in this region occurred 
in Indiana, where total sales were up 
nearly seven per cent, influenced in 
part by an increase of over 40 per cent 
in gas used for househeating purposes. 
Despite a decline of more than four per 
cent in industrial sales, Michigan re- 
ported total sales for the month about 
equal to those of a year ago, as house- 
heating sales increased some 26 per 
cent. Illinois also reported a 22 per 
cent increase in househeating sales, 
while gas used for this purpose con- 
stituted nearly 13 per cent of the total 
sales for the month in this state. 


During January the gas produced by 
these reporting companies declined by 
nearly five per cent. The total manu- 
factured and mixed gas produced and 
purchased for distribution, however, 
gained two per cent, owing largely to 
an increase of 27 per cent in by-prod- 
uct coke oven gas purchased. 

In addition to the data on manufac- 
tured gas companies, there is shown 
this month a comparative tabulation of 
customers, sales and revenues for a 
group of 27 of the larger natural gas 
distributing utilities. As of January 
31, the customers of the group ag- 
gregated 2,015,834, while sales of nat- 
ural gas totaled nearly 23 billion cubic 
feet for the month, an increase of 
eight per cent from the same month of 
the year previous. 

It is hoped to add materially during 
the coming year to the number of re 
porting natural gas utilities, so as t 
render available current information 
on this phase of the industry compar- 
able in scope and content to that now 
available on manufactured gas. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 145 MANUFACTURED GAS COMPANIES FOR MONTH OF JANUARY, 1930 


Customers 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
Revenue (Dollars) 


Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
(a) Water Gas 
(b) Coal Gas 
(c) Oil Gas 
(d) Coke Oven Gas 


(e) Reformed Oil Still Gas .......... 


(f) Total Gas Produced 


Gas Purchased 
(a) Coke Oven Gas 
(b) Oil Still and Natural Gas 
(c) Total Gas Purchased 
Gas Produced and Purchased 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 27 NATURAL GAS COMPANIES FOR MONTH OF JANUARY 


Gas Sales (MCF) 
Revenue (Dollars) 


Month of January 





19,101,948 
2,882,108 
1,066,015 
4,056,905 

167,740 nial 

27,274,716 


10,116,501 

289,313 
10,405,814 
37,680,530 


1930 1929 
8,919,063 
33,419,430 
34,884,673 


2,015,834 
22,827,239 
12,513,538 


Per Cent 

Increase 
8,635,138 

32,337,173 

34,074,501 


20,886,065 
2,908,064 
953,158 
3,866,275 


28,613,562 


7,979,042 
302,491 
8,281,533 
36,895,095 


1,959,428 
21,090,415 
12,250,616 
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Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—Kenneth L. Dawson, Nova Scotia 
Light & Power Co., Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Colorado Utilities Association 


Pres.—H. S. Robertson, Denver Tramway 
Corp., Denver, Colo. 

Sec.-Tr—O. A. Weller, Public Service Co. 
of Colo., Denver, Colo. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 


Pres—William J. Welsh, New York & 
Richmond Gas Co., Staten Island, New 
York. 

Chairman Gas Section—R. Van Vliet, 
New York & Richmond Gas Co., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Sec—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Gas Association 


Pres—H. T. East, Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, Chicago, IIl. 

Sec.-Tr.—George Schwaner, 305 Illinois 
Mine Workers Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres —C. L. Kirk, Citizens Gas Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—F. W. Budd, Central Indiana 
Gas Co., Muncie, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 


Pres—A. I. Snyder, Detroit City Gas Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mid-West Gas Association 


Pres—E. H. Vieregg, Central Power Co., 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 


’ Pres.—T. J. Strickler, Kansas City Gas 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr—F. D. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 





New England Gas Association 

Pres.—H. Vittinghoff, Stone & Webster, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Exec. Sec—C. D. Williams, 41 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman Operating Div.—Isaac T. Had- 
dock, Cambridge Gas Light Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Secretary Operating Div.—H. G. Taylor, 
Lawrence Gas & Electric Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Chairman Sales Div—J. H. Sumner, 
Cambridge Gas Light Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Sec.-Tr. Sales Div.—A. M. Slattery, Hoff- 
man Heater Co., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman Industrial Div.—L. B. Cross- 
man, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr.—Industrial Div.—Chas. H. 
O'Donnell, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman Acctg. Div.—R. D. Washburn, 
Massachusetts Lighting Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Sec.-Treas. Acctg. Div.—Otto Price, Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Chairman Manufacturer Div.—T. H. Piser, 
Welsbach Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Treas. Manufacturers Div.—J. H. 
McPherson, 250 Stuart St., Boston, 
Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Pres.—R. A. Koehler, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Cliff, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 
Pres—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sec.-Tr.—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 First 
National Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—T. H. Steffens, Sand Springs Railway 
Co., Sand Springs, Okla. 

Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum 
Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—F. H. Bivens, Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Pres—W. A. Norris, Lebanon Valley 
Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Sec.-Tr.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 


PennsylvaniaNatural Gas Men’s Associa- 
tion 

Pres.—Geo. E. Whitwell, Equitable Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 


Pres—D. H. Levan, Jacksonville Gas 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. H. Schlatter, Birmingham 
Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 


Pres —Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas. 

Chairman Gas Section—Frank L. Chase, 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, c/o University Club, 
Dallas, Texas. 


The Public Utilities Association of Vir- 
ginia 

Pres.—C. B. Short, Roanoke Railway and 
Electric Co., Roanoke, Va. 


Sec— C. O. Robertson, P. O. Box 537, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres —G. W. Van Derzee, The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—J. N. Cadby, 105 Wells St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Atlantic City, N. J. 


Twelfth Annual Convention of the American Gas Association 
October 13-17, 1930 
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Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


Old Established Manufacturer of small gas 
appliance accessories located in the Middle 
West has opening for man with creative or 
inventive ability for the design and devel- 
opment of new devices. State age, educa- 
tion, experience and salary desired in first 
letter. 0155. 


Sales Engineer wanted by large public util- 
ity in the Middle-West. Experienced in 
commercial and residential heating. Must 
be a high school graduate. College grad- 
uate from an engineering course preferred. 
Permanent position. Please state age, ex- 
perience, education and salary expected. 


Wanted—Assistant to executive, thoroughly 
experienced engineer-salesman, capable as 
organizer and competent to analyze and de- 
velop house heating, industrial applications 
and appliance sales. Prefer single man al- 
though not essential. Must be firm be- 
liever in stability of gas industry, energetic 
and of unquestioned integrity. Must 
able to submit record of achievement. 0160. 


Experienced industrial gas salesmen for large 
operating gas company. 0163. 


Salesmen to sell gas to industries. Expe- 


rienced men preferred. ‘ 


Graduate gas engineer wanted by Eastern 
New York public utility. Five or six years 
experience in gas production and/or dis- 
tribution and transmission work in con- 
nection with high and low pressure sys- 
tems. Give age, education, experience and 
references. 01 


Well known appliance manufacturer has open- 

ing for office manager to handle correspond- 
ence, maintain and initiate contacts with 
as company sales executives and dealers. 
Sian having sales experience or who has 
acted as appliance manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative preferred. Salary to start $250 to 
$300; full details of experience, age, etc., 
must be outlined. Office and plant located 
at Newark, N. J. 0166. 


Sales engineers to handle line of motor op- 
erated valves, low temperature pressure and 
combustion safety controllers. Men 25 to 
35 years with college training preferred. 
Familiarity with process control field ad- 
vantageous. 0167. 


Practical industrial gas engineer experienced 
in erection and installation of burners and 
furnaces in industrial plants, capable of de- 
veloping a new field. About 30 years of 
age and good personality. Not a high pres- 
sure orator, but rather of the type generally 
accepted as convincing, having a good mind 
for calculation and appreciating the opinions 
of others. Salary to start $200 to $250. 0168. 


Industrial gas sales engineers by Public 
Utility in Middle West. College graduates 
in engineering courses preferred. Please 
state age, experience, education, and salary 
expected. 0169. 


Supervising engineer for large organization 
with experience in natural gas work and 
preferably also in valuation and rate mak- 
ing. Splendid opportunity for right man. 
or 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Public Utility Executive, capable manage- 
ment, medium-sized property, has had long 
experience all branches both gas and elec- 
tric utilities, versed in sales management, 
public relations, accounting, rate revision 
and Commission presentation. Desire con- 


nection with Public Utility where residence 
in or near New York City is possible. 312. 


Executive with successful organizing and 
technical experience wants to make a change. 
16. 


Successful industrial engineer of several years 
broad experience; also technically trained 
in production and distribution; college 
graduate. 317. 


Industrial sales engineer with managerial 
sales experience in natural, mixed and man- 
ufactured gas territories in house heating 
and appliance manufacturing. Prefers East 
or Middle West location. 318. 








CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE 


A confidential service available | 
to members, whereby those seeking | 
men and those seeking’ positions | 
may be brought together; a part | 
of A.G.A. service to which all 
members are entitled, without 
charge, any time they choose to | 
avail themselves of it. For those | 
who may not desire to advertise, 
a special qualification form, also 
confidential, is available, which ma 
be filed for consultation when ad- 
vising companies seeking the serv- 
ices of executives, engineers, op- 
erators, salesmen, and others. 

Company and individual adver- 
tisers are requested to inform the 
Employment Bureau immediately 
a position has been filled or ac- 
cepted; all advertisements should 
be received at A.G.A. Headquarters 
not later than the seventh of the 
month to insure insertion in the 
next issue. 











Combustion Engineer. Post graduate in chem- 
istry. Specialist in application of gas in- 
dustrially (manufactured and natural). Long 
experience in sales engineering with strong 
background of diversified industrial re- 
search. Unusually familiar with gas tech- 
nology. A practical, resourceful man. Gets 
along anywhere. Seeks greatest opportunity 
for service and advancement. . 


Gas Engineer with technical education and 
over fifteen years’ experience in the design, 
construction and operation of all types of 
coal carbonizing plants desires to make a 
connection where training and experience 
can be used to advantage. 320. 


Merchandising Manager desires to change to 
South or West. Twenty years in gas and 
electric merchandising. Thoroughly familiar 
with industrial, commercial and domestic 
appliances, as well as refrigeration, ranges 
and small electric appliance merchandising. 
Can handle men and has a credible record 
of achievement. 321. 


Gas Sales Executive, now completing a suc- 
cessful three years’ load building program of 
a large Middle West Natural Gas Company. 
Capable sales executive and organizer with 
a technical and legal training. 322. 


Sales Manager with gas and electric company 
or gas alone. Prefer Connecticut or New 
York State. Eighteen years’ experience. 323. 


Over twenty years of experience with on 
public utility company in all angles of th 
gas industry are behind the writer of thi 
advertisement. He has been Constructin 
and Operating Engineer on both Plant an 
Distribution work, Sales Manager, Ady 
tising and Publicity Manager and a su 
cessful handler of employees and the publi¢ 
He possesses good health and has the quale 
ities of initiative, versatility, adaptabili 
and promotion of goodwill. His nat 
talents are executive and managerial. He 
is not shooting at the stars, but desires 
position of responsibility where his exp 
rience and wide range of activity will } 
of value to his employer. 324. 


Available, new business manager or execu 
tive’s assistant. Age 35. Married. Grad 
Engineer, with coal gas and water gas pl 
experience and successful industrial gas 
house heating management experience 
large companies. Have had ten year co 
nection in aggressive companies in the g; 
industry. 325. 


Young man, 32, with eight years experier 
in number of combination companies, wif 


single firm, desires position of Assistant 
Executive. 327. 


Distribution, Plant or General Foreman 
medium size or small gas plant. Twenty 
five years experience in water gas man 
facture and distribution work. Marri 
Good references. South preferred. 328. 


Manager-Engineer, technical man, nineteg 
years experience in coal and water gas op 
ation, distribution, city and industrial plas 
design and construction; familiar wit! € 
cent developments in production and modi 
cation of gases; now employed, desi 
change. 329. q 


Technical and practical gas engineer now 4 
ployed as manager of small property desi 
a position as production engineer over | 
group of properties. Capable of putting 
production and boiler plants on a mone 
saving basis. 330. 


Executive with twelve years natural and m 
ufactured gas distribution, utilization @ 
sales experience, technical graduate. a 
ried. Age 35. Desires permanent con 
tion with utility in sales or executive 
pacity. Capable of handling any load bull 
ing activities domestic and industrial. 
of references. Available immediately to 
connection that offers a future. 331. 


Experienced sales engineer specializing in @ 
sign and sale of carbonization and auxilial 
plant equipment. Good organizer, with @ 
alytical ability and wide acquaintance 4 
Canada and United States. 332. a 


Gas engineer having wide experience in 
departments of business, construction, 
ufacturing, distribution, sales and app 
—also knowledge of the sale and handlil 
of by-products, and having executive 6 
perience desires connection as manager 
superintendent or as engineer with hold 
company. Could handle combination 
and electric company. Can furnish be 
references. 333. 


Industrial and house heating engineer 
nineteen years experience in the natural 
industry; capable of compiling manuals 
organizing departments with proven r 
desires position as such, or manager of s1 
property. 334. } 


Technical man, age 34, married. Eleven 
experience in laboratory and plant ce 
of coal and water gas manufacture. @ 
for position as chemist. assistant to supe 
tendent or foreman. 335, , 


Advertising and Publicity man. An ex 
enced writer with advertising agency 
ground. Knows the public utility 
Makes distinctive layouts and under 
production. Not the go-getter type 5 
quiet likeable fellow with a flair for 
things done. Age 30. Married. 336. 


























Advisory Council 


New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
J. P. HAFTENKAMP Rochester, N. Y. 
ALFRED HURLBURT Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 

J. P. LEINROTH 
H. O. LOEBELL New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Shreveport, La. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, II. 
New York, N. Y. 
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